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1. Coal Tar Pitch Roofing. Koppers is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of coal tar pitch and tarred felt for built-up roofs. Coal 
tar pitch is an old stand-by in the roofing business (many of the 
longest records for roof life being set by coal tar pitch roofs) yet 
not even the wartime spurt in inventiveness has brought out 
anything that equals this old, reliable material. Many of the 
post-war plans call for flat roofs and—for this type of roof 
where water is apt to lie on the roof for long periods—coal 
tar pitch is particularly valuable because of its resistance to water, 


KOPPERS 





3. Industrial Construction. Koppers has a great designing, engineet- 
ing and construction organization, which designs and builds the 
bulk of the coke oven plants; most of the by-product equipment 
for the manufacture of ammonium sulfate; distillation plants for 


2. Pressure Treated Lumber. Wood, pressure treated to prevent 
decay and termite attack and to give it greater resistance to fire, 
has been coming into wider and wider use for building construction 
in the past few years. It matches mild steel in strength per pound, 


can be erected speedily and is especially valuable in many places 
where corrosion is a problem. Koppers is one of the nation’s 
leaders in fabricating and pressure treating lumber and timbers. 


Koppers is an important factor in the Construction Industry, but it is 
not devoted to the Construction Industry alone. It is a supplier also 
to the chemical industry, the steel industry, the highway industry, the 
railroad, aviation, marine, oil, coal, plastics, rubber industries and to 


the production of benzol, toluol, xylol and solvent naphtha; and 
equipment for the recovery of sulfur from coke oven gas for use 
as agricultural sulfur or for the production of sulfuric acid. 





THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 





many others.—Koppers Company and Affiliates, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Cars on snowshoes 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HEN there was danger that the 

Japs might invade Alaska the 
army needed a new kind of vehicle to 
travel fast on deep snow—or on ice, 
through water, swamps or on hard 
toads. It had to have ‘‘tank treads”’, 
not wheels, and it had to be so light 
it would ‘“‘float’’ on snow. 

B. F. Goodrich men had developed 
light rubber-covered treads for “‘half- 
track’’ vehicles, but even those were 
too heavy. Could they be made much 
lighter? Could ‘“‘fins’’ be added to push 
against snow, but which still wouldn’t 
touch ground on a hard road? Could 
they get the answers quickly? 

For fastening rubber to metal, rub- 


ber men had always used mo/ds—and 
molds took six months to make. B. F. 
Goodrich developed a method of 
blowing the rubber on the metal with 
compressed air. It was faster and 
worked just as well. They designed 
new treads while an automobile com- 
pany was designing the machine itself. 
The ‘weasel’, as it is called, is one 
of the fastest things off wheels. They 
used it in France instead of Alaska, 
but the snowshoes turned out to 
be the best kind of sandshoes and 
mudshoes. 

B. F. Goodrich research goes on in 
wart or peace and applies to every kind 
of tire—passenger-car, truck, farm, 


industrial. No tire is too good to be 
improved or too standardized to 
change when needs of users or mate- 
rials available have changed. 

Urgent military needs like this have 
caused a temporary shortage of truck 
tires. During that shortage, B. F. 
Goodrich dealers offer you special 
service to help make your present 
tires last longer. Let them help you, 
and when you must have new tires 
get those backed by this policy of 
constant improvement. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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Some day we shall have the pleasure 
of welcoming back to the Bell System 
the men and women who are now in the 
armed forces. They number more than 
55.000. Some 3500 released from ser- 


vice are already back with us. We shall 





A WELCOME HAND TO BELL SYSTEM WAR VETERANS 


have a warm welcome for the rest as 
they join us again. Not only shall we 
be glad to see them personally but we 
shall be glad of their skill and energy 
for the big tasks which face the Bell 


System in the future. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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100% accuracy is being achieved every day wherever paperwork jobs. Addressograph is the easy way, the 
Addressograph is used. "economical way of writing anything which you write 
more than once. 

Many companies install Addressograph methods to 
do one job—wind up with dozens of money-saving appli- 
cations. Right now our Research and Methods Depart- 
ment is working with many companies in setting up 
methods for improving peacetime handling of paper- 

But accuracy is only one Addressograph advantage. work as well as solving current problems. If you would 
ls amazing speed and adaptability have revolutionized _ like suggestions for your business, telephone our local 
payroll writing, billing, inventory taking, identifica- agency or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
lion, addressing, and hundreds of other everyday tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


\\ Addressagraph 


TRADE-MARK REE US PAT OFF 


Once you put information on an Addressograph 
plate and verify it, there can be no errors whether you 
write that information once, twice, or a thousand times. 
No chance for misspelled names, wrong figures. Every 
writing is accurate—and perfectly legible. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 





Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 



























Food developments. Changes in the 
food situation were: 

Bananas. Civilians can expect bananas 
to be more plentiful from now on. More 
favorable shipping conditions, according 
to the War Food Administration, may in- 
crease the supply for the winter months 
to 35 per cent above the same period a 
year ago. 

Butter. Prospects are for a continued 
short supply. Supplies remain far short of 
demand, and production is about 9 per 
cent below last year. Five million pounds, 
previously set aside by the WFA for war 
agencies, now is being released to hospitals 

Apples. Civilians probably will get a 50 
per cent increase over last year in the 
apples available to them during the 1944- 
15 season. WFA has allotted 83 per cent 
of the crop to civilians. This is calculated 
to provide 38 pounds of apples per person 
compared with 25 pounds last year, and a 
1935-39 average of 48 pounds. 

Sugar. The Department of Agriculture 
predicts that sugar supplies will remain 
relatively short until producing areas of 
the Far East are retaken from the Japa- 
nese. 


War production. The Navy now is 
turning out ships at a monthly production 
rate that is twice the annual rate of three 
years Latest official 
that the Bureau of Ships delivered more 
than 2,000,000 tons of ships during the 
first six months of this year. This tonnage 
included nearly 300 combat vessels and 
more than 20.000 auxiliary and support 
vessels. More than 100 airplane carriers 
of varying sizes have been turned over to 
the fleet in the last 18 months. 

A less optimistic aspect of war produc- 
tion was reported by Chairman Julius 
Krug, of the War Production Board. He 
said about 10 per cent of the war produc- 


ago. report shows 


tion program was behind requirements. 


War plants for sale. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. made public a list of 
937 Government-owned war plants that 
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will be offered for sale or lease as soon as 
they are declared to be no longer needed 
for the war effort. The reason for issuing 
the list now, according to Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones, is to provide ad- 
vance information as to size, character and 
location of plants so they may be disposed 
of speedily when they are declared surplus. 
Copies of a “briefalog” that lists the plants 
may be obtained from the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The price is 35 cents. Further information 
concerning the plant disposal program can 
be obtained from an RFC disposing or 
assisting loan agency. 


Postwar orders. Purchasers have been 
told by WPB that they may place and 
manufacturers may accept postwar orders 
now, provided the manufacturers do not 
schedule such orders for production. It 
also is stipulated that the orders must not 
be filled until after WPB 


restrictions that now apply. 


has removed 


Postwar aviation. Argument over the 
direction of international aviation in the 
postwar period can be expected to develop 
at the civil aviation conference that con- 
venes in Chicago, November 1. Official 
U.S. attitude is expected to support bi- 
lateral agreements between countries gov- 
erning the international use of airdromes 
and skyways. The British Government has 
issued a White Paper favoring a postwar 
international air authority to regulate the 
industry. 


Air recruits. Recruiting of 17-year-old 
youths for the Army Air Corps Enlisted 
Reserve will be suspended on October 31. 
The reason advanced by the War Depart- 
ment is that Army Air Forces now have 
sufficient air crews either in training or in 
active service. Since January, 1942, 453. 
069 youths received wings. Of these, 163.- 
147 were commissioned as _ pilots, 31,293 
qualified as bombardiers, 31,906 as navi- 
and 
aerial gunners. 


gators 226.723 were graduated as 
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Steel is tough, all right. War has proved it. And 
i's tougher than ever now. Stronger. Better. The 
174 laboratories of United States Steel have helped 
to make it so. Someday you'll get the benefit of 
the new, tougher steels. In garbage cans and garden 


Jiools. Fencing and furnaces. Countless other prod- 
jucts. All marked with the U-S‘S Label. Remember 





qo look for it. It means quality in steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 


COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
* UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 











BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Good soldiers clean their plates! 


For G.I.’s or generals, the rule is the 
same, “Eat all you take on your plate.” 
And here’s a true story to prove it: 

Not long ago, General Eisenhower 
found himself facing a huge mountain 
of pork, potatoes and spinach. A cafe- 
teria serving woman, awed by his four 
stars, had given him double helpings! 
So the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Invasion Forces, remembering 
his own rule, gallantly ate it all. 

This simple rule has helped the 
Army save enormous amounts of food. 
Can civilians do any less? 

The next few months will be the test- 
ing time. Food production has held up 
well — thanks to the fine job done all 


along the line from plow to plate. But 
because our armies and allies overseas 
must have more food, less will be left 
for us at home. There'll be enough. 
No one need go hungry. But there 
won't be any to waste! 

We know something about food, here 
at National Dairy. We’ve been work- 
ing for years with nature’s most nearly 
perfect food — milk. We’ve made many 
nutritious products from it for war 
purposes and our laboratories will have 
interesting new developments for peace. 

Meantime, we'd like to pledge with 
all America, “to be good food soldiers 
— to put on our plates only as much as 
we can eat and eat it all!” 


Dedicaied to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food .. . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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In spite of studied pessimism of official statements..... 

Germany is in a very bad way; is akout conditioned for the pushover. 

Her gasoline supply is critically short. She is scraping the bottom of her 
man=-power barrel. No more than 25 per cent of her forces are first class. 

On the other side: U.S. power now massed in Europe is overwhelming. No army 
in history was so physically fit, so well trained, so well equipped. None ever 
was so lavishly supplied or so eager to get a job done and to go home. 

Weather alone is not to even off the disparity between those two sides. 

So: The final U.S.-British offensive of 1944 is likely to be the last. 

This war should end in weeks just ahead. That is the opinion of those who 
are qualified to judge. It rests upon expected German disintegration. 

















In appraising the Pacific war, the war of strictly U.S. offensives..... 

Japan fast is getting in a very bad way; is seeing her days numbered. 

U.S. in the Philippines will sever Japan from her new South Pacific em- 
pire. Oil will be lost. So will sugar, much iron ore, a big source of rice. 

Formosa will be opened wide to attack. China coast is just one hop away. 

Japan's fleet is driven into a corner. Her merchant marine, already cut by 
nearly two thirds, soon will be endangered by greater air and surface attack. Her 
air force fast is becoming a memory. Only the Army remains as a real problem. 

So: 1945 will be a year of concentrated attention on Japan. 

Japanese islands will be isolated, bombed, starved by destruction of the 
fishing fleet, subject to surface ship bombardment. Japan, at home, will last 
out 1945 only with great difficulty, if at all. She will be hammered mercilessly. 

But: Japanese forces in China, in Burma, Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Borneo may 
be cleaned up with difficulty, may hold out even after collapse at home. Ending 
of the Japanese war may be piecemeal, may not come in one surrender. 

Late 1945 remains as the time when the main part of this war may end. 




















Roosevelt will gain whatever advantage may come from sensational war success. 

Dewey will need now to compete for headlines with fast-moving war events. 

It has been Dewey strategy to exploit the trend away from the party now in 
power, to depend heavily upon the protest that develops over 12 years. 

It has been Roosevelt strategy to center attention on the war and the peace, 
to try to make people forget their grievances by emphasizing the war. 

Polls all suggest that it is about a tossup as to which strategy wins. 

However: Dewey's problem of winning iS a greater problem than Roosevelt's. 
That is because the President starts with a backlog of 113 out of 266 needed 
votes from the Solid South. He needs to find only 153 added votes to win. Dewey 
must get the whole 266. He can afford fewer unlucky breaks than the President. 

Dewey, for instance, probe@oly cannot win without both Pennsylvania and New 
York. Roosevelt probably could lose one and still win or might conceivably lose 
both and win if=he should get one lucky break in the Middle West. 

That's why betting odds are on Roosevelt, why the opinion polls are slow to 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


forecast a Dewey victory. Dewey, however, may be riding a strong trend, may be 
in a current that is strong enough to overcome the effect of war developments. 


There is to be some popular disappointment over effects of German war end, 
over what one war ending will mean in terms of an end to restrictions. 

The way things now stand..... 

Men will be released from military service very slowly. That goes for the 
veterans of combat as well as for men in camps. Shipping will be a major reason. 

Many veterans who will expect to come home, many families who will expect 
return of those who defeated Germany will be surprised when these men are moved 
to the Pacific, when they will get another war to fight, not a discharge. 

Men over 35, in U.S. and abroad, will take their chances with younger men. 

There will still be drafting of 17-year-olds becoming 18, probably of some 
men up to age 26 or to age 30. Need principally will be for replacements. 

Army plan is to build very large forces in the Pacific. The plan is not 
to depend on the Navy and Air Forces to do the winning of that war. 

















Then in some of the other fields of major interest..... 

Gasoline rations will be increased only moderately, maybe 1 gallon a week. 

There still will be control over wages and salaries, at least till June 30. 

Butter will continue scarce at least until spring. So will meats. 

Cotton textiles won't be plentiful enough to go around for many months. 
Nylon for hosiery isn't to be available until the Japanese war is further along. 
There won't be silk in any quantity until Japan is back in the market again. 

You_will probably be permitted to build a house early in 1945. But: The 
problem will be to find labor and materials to do the building until 1946. 

Automobiles made in 1945 almost all will be rationed. The average person 
probably cannot expect a new car until sometime in 1946. 

















Cutbacks in war production, when German war ends, will be deeper than WPB 
Suggests; will bring output for war down more than 50 per cent in a few months. 

That means quite a setback in 1945 industrial activity. It means start of 
unemployment and the beginning of problems for many businessmen. We give you 
more of this story on page 19. The present is the peak year of the war boom. 

As we've said: War with Japan is to be a part-time war for industry. It is 
full time for the Army and Navy, for the forces engaged, not for U.S. industry. 








To turn to maneuvers now going on in world politics..... 

Russia's Stalin is showing a strong bent for isolation, for a Russia that 
goes it pretty much alone in the world. Stalin remains suspicious of his allies. 

And: It now is apparent that Britain's Churchill did not break down this 
suspicion, that he did not sell Stalin on agreeing to the kind of Poland that the 
British wanted, that he did not get the things he wanted in the Balkans. 

Russia's idea is to build a deep buffer of satellite states in the West, to 
place trust in a world organization after making sure her borders are secure. 

It is far from sure that Britain's Balkan interests are well cared for. It 
is not at all clear that Russia recognizes British interests in Yugoslavia or 
Bulgaria. It is clear that the British remain dominant in Greece. 

There is this other point: Russian tendency to go it alone, to make sure of 
security in the West, to show a minimum of trust in others, raises a question 
about the postwar fate of Germany. It is far from sure that Stalin sees eye to 
eye with Roosevelt and Churchill on treatment of Germans. 

Or: It may be that agreements on all of these issues are simply being held 
up until after the U.S. election, until it is certain who will be President here. 

You get the story of how the world is being divided in a report on page 15. 











see also pages 13, 22, 48. 
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> Producing 6,000,000 auto- 
mobiles a year will provide 
many a postwar job. 

The metals, rubber, fabrics, 
glass, ceramics, plastics, elec- 
trical parts and other materials 
consumed by such production 
will help to stimulate many 
industries. 

Every car manufacturer will 
produce to the limit at first— 
and for some months after ‘‘the 
wraps” are taken off. All cars 
will be “‘easy to sell.” But after 


passenger cars 
ent to war. Soon 
biles and jobs again—an 


better auto 
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mobiles than ever before! 


most of the essential replace- 
ments are made— what then? 


Early in the post-war period, 
cars will undoubtedly become 
better looking, more comfort- 
able, easier to handle and drive. 
But the most significant prog- 
ress in motorcar design will 


depend—in the future, as in 
the past—upon the development 
of engines that get more work out 
of each gallon of gasoline. 


A big step in this direction has 
already been taken. Immedi- 
ately after the war the petro- 
leum industry will be able to 
supply gasoline of far higher 
quality . . . gasoline that in 
engines designed to utilize it will 
give more power, more mile- 
age, better performance. Thus, 
the foundation for more effi- 
cient engines is already laid. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 


ee 











Wartime progress by America’s petroleum industry has paved the 
way for fundamental progress in post-war automobile engine design. 
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Chicago Plant of 
P the H. J. Heinz Co. | 


Heinz Knew 
in Advance 


how much Iron Fireman 
would cut fuel bills 


HE H. J. Heinz Company knew 

in advance how much it would 
save with an Iron Fireman stoker. 
The facts were determined in a survey 
by Iron Fireman’s widely experienced 
engineering staff . . . the same kind 
of survey which we are ready to make 
for you at our expense. 

Iron Fireman’s seven-year perform- | 
ance record in the Heinz Chicago Plant 
includes: uniform temperature regard- 
less of weather ; minimum boiler room 
labor ; no smoke nuisance; and use of 
money-saving sizes and grades of coal. 

Iron Fireman stokers in many sizes 
and models meet the most varied needs 
for power, heating and processing. A 
fully qualified Sales-Service-Engineer- | 
ing network covers the continent. | 
Write Iron Fireman Manufacturing | 
Company, 3200 West 106th Street, 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants in | 
Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. | 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


| 











IRON FIREMAN PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER 
coal to the furnace on a stream of 
pre-heated air. Conveyor nozzle accurately distributes 
coal over the entire grate on a shallow fuel bed, the fines 
burning in suspension. Combustion efficiency is greatly | 
improved over stokers which do not preheat the fuel. | 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT operate a stock bonus 
or profit-sharing plan in connection with a 
pension trust for your employes and de- 
duct payments to the bonus plan for tax 
if the bonus plan is used to 
defray your obligations under the pension 
plan. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
rules that the tax exemption applies only 
to a trust used for the exclusive benefit of 
employes and that an arrangement for 
using a bonus plan as a “* for a pen- 
sion trust would enable the employer to 
meet his pension plan obligations. 


purposes, 


feeder” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the War Labor 
Board to modify a decision of an arbi- 
trator if your union contract calls for ar- 
bitration of disputes. In one case involv- 
ing a wage demand, the Board held that 
final and binding arbitration means 
“final” and refused to modify the award. 


* * + 


YOU CAN sometimes get labor-saving 
machinery if your loss of labor requires the 
additional equipment. War Production 
Board, will require producers 
who claim the need for labor-saving ma- 
chinery to submit detailed information. 


however, 


* * * 
YOU CAN rent cars to deliver flowers 
before four holidays. Office of Defense 


Transportation has issued general 
mit to florists for use of rental cars to de- 
liver flowers before Christmas, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Easter and Mother’s Day. 


per- 


* * * 


YOU CAN now build new houses, with 
War Production Board and National 
Housing Administration approval, without 
building restrictions that formerly applied 
to war housing. WPB has lifted 
tions on total floor area, the number of 
electrical outlets and plumbing fixtures 
that can go into new houses. 


restric- 


* * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, 
develop and sell new furniture patterns 
without specific authorization from WPB. 


now 


However, the number of patterns offered at 
any one time cannot exceed 24, or 25 per 
cent of the number of patterns offered in 
September, 1941, whichever is greater. 


YOU CAN now disregard most style 
limitations on men’s and boys’ clothing, 
such as cuffs .and patch pockets. However, 
WPB still bars two-pants suits, and vests 
with double-breasted coats. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always make transac- 


tions involving stock in your company 
without having gains from those trans- 


actions subject to federal income tax. The 
U.S. Tax Court holds in one case that a 
corporation that accepted its own stock in 
payment of a debt owed by its sole stock- 
holder, and later reissued a portion of 
that stock to the stockholder’s estate in 
repayment of a loan, realized a taxable 
gain on the deal. 


YOU CANNOT establish a selling price 
line for women’s and children’s garments 
on the basis of prices charged for sales of 
a small number of such garments. Office 
of Price Administration redefines “selling 
price line” to outlaw the use of “freak” 
sales for establishing such price lines. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell cotton flannels produced 
in your plant on an adjustable price basis 
after October 16. OPA permits adjustable 
pricing for this type of goods pending an 
investigation of the effect of parity prices 
for raw cotton on cotton goods. 


YOU CANNOT deliver your full output 
of paper or paperboard to customers. 
WPB has ordered mills to set aside 35 per 
cent of output of groundwood, printing, 
book, writing and coarse wrapping paper as 
a reserve for future distribution. 


YOU CAN disregard price controls on 
experimental runs of textile fabrics re- 
quested by the Army Quartermaster. OPA 
removed these special cloths from control. 


YOU CAN expect a moderate increase 
in the civilian supply of Cheddar cheese. 
War Food Administration has reduced the 
set-aside of November and December 
output to 25 per cent. The set-aside for 
October was 40 per cent of production. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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by A. N. KEMP, PRESIDENT AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 

We see in aviation’s prodigious war progress the tries into close-by market places and vacation lands 
output promise of finer, faster passenger and cargo planes — reached by air at a cost that may be less than 
omers. indispensable to a rapid rebuilding of a better world. yesterday's first-class steamship rates. 
oe Airliners much larger than those of today, and In the Air Age, all peoples will be closer together 
inting, ; : 7 Pesta : ; ; 
ae with nearly twice the speed, will turn distant coun- and, as neighbors, will understand each other better. 





TOMORROW: AiResearch will bring that eliminate air pressure changes and seal a “low 


w ; altitude” inside airliner cabins at all times. And 
ols on you comfort- protected” airliners AiResearch controls that provide clean, odorless, 


ics Te- : <a . 
OPA smokeless air of living room temperature, regardless 
ont Expect much in tomorrow’s air service. Worldwide _ how frigid or torrid the outside air may be. 

sky routes on frequent schedules. Safe, all-weather Come peace, you'll also find the name AiResearch 

flying. Airliners with undreamed-of luxury. on many miracle-working air and temperature con- 
icrease Comfort-protection will be AiResearch’s contribu- trols, bringing new help and comfort to your home, 
heese. tion. In your future airliner you'll fly in the thin _ office, factory and farm. AiResearch Manufacturing 
ed “i substratosphere air as comfortably as you ride on the | Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
pee “6 ground today. And you'll have no headaches or ear- 
ae popping while your plane takes off and lands. 

This promise comes from our wartime develop- 

ngs of ments for high-altitude flying: AiResearch devices 
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TURNING NIGHT INTO DAY 


MEANS VALVES, TOO 


HEN dusk settles, lights twinkle across 
the land in orderly patterns. 
In back of these lights are power stations— 
it’s their job to see that electric current is 
available for every user—from the night 
lamp burning at a sick child’s bedside to the 
thousands of motors humming in factories. 
It is easy to see why dependability is so 
important to power stations. It is easy to 
see why quality in equipment plays such an 
important part in keeping these lights burn- 
ing—these motors humming. 
Valves are a part—a big part—of this 
essential equipment. Valves control the flow 
of steam to the huge turbines. Valves control 


IN [S, 


WHOLESALERS 


SERVING 


the boiler feed pumps, the condensers which 
turn the spent steam into water again. A 
nest of valve-controlled piping helps to 
keep the generators cool. 

Crane makes valves—dependable valves 
—for the electrical industry just as Crane 
makes valves for every other industry and 
for every kind of building. There’s a Crane 
valve for every purpose—thousands of dif- 
ferent sizes and types to control the flow of 
water, steam, air or gas—each built for un- 
failing dependability in the use for which 
it is intended. 

CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 5, Illinois 


PLUMBING ° HEATING * PUMPS 
VALVES ° FITTINGS ° PIPE 
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THE CRUMBLING OF JAPAN: 
MacARTHUR’S POWERFUL BLOW 


Isolation of Nippon’s Empire as Early Result of Philippines Invasion 


Prospective use of Islands 
for massing of forces to 
descend on foe’s homeland 


The beginning of the end of the war 
against Japan is involved in the return 
to the Philippines of American forces 
under Gen. Douglas MacArthur. That re- 
turn, accomplished after two and one- 
half vears of preparation, serves notice 
upon Japan that she is about to suffer a 
whole series of losses that will hasten her 
defeat. For the United States, that return 
is to vield a series of dividends. 

The American move into the Philippines 
will have these results, from the stand- 
point of Japan: 

Empire. Once the U.S. has recaptured 
these islands, the new Japanese empire in 
the South Pacific will be severed from the 
Japanese homeland. Japan will be cut off 
from Indo-China, Burma, Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies. This means that she 
will lose the source of 80 per cent of her 


oil, which has been coming from the 
Netherlands Indies. Also, she will lose 


her sources of iron ore, chrome ore, sugar 
and hemp in the Philippines, her sources 
of rubber in the Netherlands Indies and 
Malava, and her source of rice in Indo- 
China. 

Man power. Probably 500.000 Japa- 
nese troops will be isolated on the various 
islands that will be cut off. These troops 
will be unable to get home or be supplied 
from home. Great numbers of them may 
starve. Others eventually will be bombed 
out, burned out, or shot out, if they do 
not surrender. 

Blockade. The real pinch of blockade 
will be felt by the Japanese when U.S. 
surface warships are able to operate on 
regular schedule between the Philippines 
and the Asiatic mainland, and up and 


down along the mainland coast. Japan’s 
cargo shipping already is down to around 
3,000,000 tons from the 9,000,000 she had 
at the beginning of the war. Soon she will 
face the threat of further losses. 
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Counterinvasion. Where two years ago 
Japan was doing the invading, she now is 
the defender in a big counterinvasion 
campaign. In 1942, Japan controlled the 
sea and the air around the Philippines. 
She could easily land enough troops to de- 
feat the handful of U.S. and Philippine 
troops stationed there. Now the situation 
is reversed. She has lost control of the 


ce 


GENERAL MacARTHUR _ 


- - . cracked an empire 





Acme 


sea and the air, and her own land forces 
in the Philippines face inevitable defeat. 

From the standpoint of the United 
States, return to the Philippines will bring 
these advantages: 

Strategic triangle. The U.S. will gain 
possession of one corner of Japan’s strate- 
gic triangle, and the way will be open for 
moves against the other two corners— 
Formosa and the China coast. When all 
three corners of this triangle are in U.S. 
hands, not only will Japan have been cut 
off from her southern empire, but relief 





can begin to flow to interior China, and 
the final jump to the Japanese homeland 
will be in sight. 

Assembly point. Just as England was 
used as an assembling ground for U.S. 
forces preparing to invade France, so the 
Philippines can be used as an assembling 
ground for U.S. forces preparing to invade 
China, Formosa and Japan. The Philip- 
pines will provide space and facilities for 
whatever U.S. land forces may be needed 
for these other campaigns. Also, the city 
of Manila will be useful as a base for 
Army supplies. Until now, most of the 
land areas captured have been either 
small] atolls or jungle-covered islands, un- 
suitable for big Army encampments. 

Naval and air bases. Recapture of 
Manila will give the United States Navy 
a new base from which to operate. The 
vast fleets built by this country have had 
to carry “floating bases” with them, in 
the form of hundreds of supply and repair 
ships, for their Western Pacific campaigns. 
That has not prevented them from roam- 
ing at will through the distant parts of 
the Pacific. Nevertheless, they will be 
helped greatly when they again can seek 
shelter in Manila Bay and can use the 
naval base at Cavite. For long-range land- 
based planes, especially the B-29s, the Phil- 
ippines will furnish one more land area 
from which to hit the Japanese homeland, 
and targets in the Netherlands Indies, 
Indo-China, China and Formosa. 

The foregoing is a short preview of the 
situation that will exist when the key 
points in the Philippines have been won. 
However, operations in the Philippines 
themselves will be on a substantial scale. 
As the map on page 14 shows, the islands 
extend nearly 1,000 miles from North to 
South, or as far as from the middle of 
Kentucky to Miami. 

The Philippines group contains more 
than 7,000 islands in all. Among them are 
nine large islands, including Leyte, Luzon 
and Mindanao. 

Leyte. In landing on Leyte, the U.S. 
forces occupied a central spot with several 
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important advantages. The island, about 
the size of Delaware, is fairly level. It could 
easily accommodate the 250,000 troops 
landed the first day of the invasion. It has 
good anchorages and good airfield sites. 
Several airfields under construction by the 
Japanese are being taken over. From 
Leyte, it is possible for planes to control 
the air over the entire island group. Also, 
the only two East-West water routes 
through the island group are located close 
to Leyte, and these can easily be block- 
aded. That means the Japanese will be se- 
verely restricted in moving ships from 
island to island. 

Luzon. The northernmost island of the 
group, Luzon, also is the largest and most 
important. Long, narrow and winding, and 
partly mountainous, it extends as far as 
from mid-Kentucky to Savannah. More 
than half of the Philippines crop land is 
on Luzon, both sugar and rice being 
grown in quantity. Iron mines also are 
found there. The island of Luzon, contain- 
ing the capital city of Manila, and 
guarded by the little rocky island of Cor- 
regidor in Manila Bay, was the principal 
objective of the Japanese invasion of the 

_ Philippines in 1942. When Luzon was 
taken, the invasion was considered suc- 
cessful. Likewise, the American counter- 
invasion will be considered a success when 
Manila and the other key points on Luzon 
are recaptured. It is possible that the 
Japanese, like the Americans and Filipinos 
in 1942, will make their last stand on Ba- 
taan and Corregidor. 

Mindanao. The southernmost island of 
the group, Mindanao, is nearly as large as’ 
Luzon. Its principal crop, Manila hemp, is 
erown largely by Japanese. And its me- 
tropolis, the city of Davao, is peopled by 
Japanese. On a peninsula of Mindanao is 
one of Asia’s largest known iron deposits, 
estimated at 1,000,000,000 tons. With the 
occupation of Leyte to the north, Min- 
danao now is effectively cut off. General 
MacArthur’s men will be able to take it at 
their leisure. 

In the entire Philippines group, the Jap- 
anese are reported to have around 225,000 
men. These are scattered, however. Amer- 
ican control of the air and the sea _ will 
make it impossible for the Japanese to 
reinforce their troops or to concentrate 
all of them at any one point. U.S. troops, 
on the other hand, have the initiative and 
can use surprise. They can easily be rein- 
forced. Furthermore, they will have effec- 
tive help from the loyal underground forces 
of the Filipinos. 

Some U.S. military leaders would not 
be surprised at an early withdrawal of the 
Japanese from the entire Philippines area 
before they become hopelessly trapped. 
And they see U.S. recapture of the Philip- 
pines as a sign of the crumbling of the 
power of Japan. 
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The Three-Power World: 
Keeping the Postwar Peace 


Dominance of U. S., Britain and Russia in Own Spheres of Influence 


Role big nations would play 
in supplementing machinery 
of proposed Security Council 


The world is to be divided, broadly, into 
three great spheres of influence after this 
war. Russia will dominate in one sphere. 
The United States will be the dominant 
factor in a second sphere. Britain, prob- 
ably allied with France, will be the major 
factor in a third. 

Prime Minister Churchill and Premier 
Stalin, in Moscow, have sought to deter- 
mine a working basis between Britain and 
Russia in Europe, where spheres of influ- 
ence tend to overlap, or where there is 
argument about dividing lines between 
British influence and Russian influence. 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
have talked over similar questions rcelat- 
ing to overlapping British and American 
interests in the parts of the world in which 
this country is most interested. 

All of this is part of the search for a 
hasis of postwar world security. That se- 
curity, as envisioned by the three national 
leaders, will rest upon two bases. 

First, each one of the big powers will 
have its special interests recog ized by 
each of the other big powers in specified 
areas of the world. Where an issue arises 
in the recognized sphere of one power, but 
involving also another power outside that 
phere, the issue can be threshed out in 
informal conference. 

Second, there will be the United Na- 
tions organization, under big-power con- 
trol, which can provide formal machinery 
for settling disputes or disagreements that 
arise among nations large and small. 

The map on page 16 shows generally the 
portions of the world in which the three 
big powers will exercise their influence. 
Here is the way these spheres are shaping: 

United States. This, country, long dom- 
inant in the Western Hemisphere, is com- 
ing out of this war with her responsibilities 
thlarged. On the Atlantic side, she will 
have long-term leases on a string of bases 
in British territory. On the Pacific side, 
the expects to be guardian of a new net- 
work of islands lying between Hawaii and 
the Philippines. In the settlement of 
Hemispher» questions, the U.S. regards 
the Latin-American countries as partners. 
If policing is necessary under the United 
Nations plan, such countries as Mexico 
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and Brazil might be invited to take part. 
But Britain, France and Russia are not 
regarded as having a primary interest in 
this Hemisphere, nor would they be asked 
to take part in police measures. 
Britain-France. The _ British-French 
sphere, as it is expected to work out, 
would be largely the same as before this 
war. It will include Norway, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Spain and Por- 
tugal in Western Europe. It will include 


placed by that of Russia. This means 
that Russian influence would be dominant 
in Finland, the Baltic countries, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. In Asia, the ultimate extent of 
the Russian sphere may depend on the 
part she plays, if any, in the war against 
Japan. Questions coming up for settle- 
ment in the Russian sphere presumably 
would be handled by Russia and her small 
neighbors. Any policing action under the 
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all of Africa, the countries along the Med- 
iterranean and the Middle East. In these 
areas, Italy’s former influence will be 
gone, and will be replaced by British- 
French influence. The  British-French 
sphere will include the Indian Ocean, India 
and all of Southeastern Asia, except the 
Philippines, and will extend as far as Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. It will touch Can- 
ada as part of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Most matters arising in that 
sphere would not call for U.S. interven- 
tion, and, except in certain cases affecting 
U.S. interests, this country would not ex- 
pect to take part in police measures. 
Russia. If Russian ideas are accepted, 
the former British, French and German 
influence in Eastern Europe will be re- 


United Nations in this area would fall 
largely to Russia to carry out. 

These broad outlines of the three pros- 
pective spheres of influence might make it» 
appear that the big powers easily could 
keep out of one another’s way. Actually, 
the different zones overlap at a number of 
points. There will be several important 
areas that do not fall clearly in any one of. 
the zones. It is from these situations that 
trouble could generate, and that fact helps 
to explain the Churchill-Stalin meeting. 

Overlaps and gaps. Among the cases 
of probable overlapping influence or gaps 
in influence are the following: 

Germany. The three big powers—U. S., 
Britain and Russia—all are to take part in 
occupation of Germany. Perhaps France 
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will help. The result may be to divide 
Germany into zones of influence, with 
Russia dominant in the East and Britain- 
France in the West. Eventually, when oc- 
cupation forces are withdrawn, Germany 
as a whole might become an object of 
rivalry among the big powers, and might 
succeed in herself regaining power by 
playing one off against another. 

Poland. Russia regards Poland within 
her zone, but Britain, having entered the 
war in 1939 because of Germany’s invasion 
of Poland, feels she also has a stake in what 
happens there. Desire to settle the Polish 
question is one of the main reasons for 
Mr. Churchill’s visit to Moscow. 

Yugoslavia and Greece. Britain is seek- 
ing to include both Yugoslavia and Greece 
within her power zone because they border 
on the Mediterranean. In the case of 
Greece, Britain is influential with all Greek 
factions and Russia thus far is not openly 


intervening. In the case of Yugoslavia, 
however, Britain is finding that, despite 


her long and earnest efforts to cultivate 
Marshal Tito, it is the Russian armies that 
are helping to liberate the country. Mr. 
Churchill is interested in clearing up the 
respective British and Russian roles in the 
Balkans and in preventing Russia from 
having complete domination of that area. 

China and Japan. Although classed as 
one of the big powers in the new United 


Nations plan, China, like Germany, could 
become an object of rivalry, with Britain- 
U.S. on one side and Russia on the other. 
Also, Japan after defeat could become a 
pawn in an international power game, or 
could herself line up with China or Russia 
or some other power. 

Argentina. In the Western Hemisphere, 
Argentina is linked more closely with Brit- 
ain than with this country in a commercial 
way. Any action involving Argentina, 
therefore, probably would have to include 
Britain. 

Canada. A unique case of overlapping 
influence in Canada, linked with Britain by 
ties of sentiment and by membership in 
the British Commonwealth, but even more 
closely linked with the U.S. in commerce 
and falling definitely within the U.S. de- 
fense zone. Canada also is more and more 
conscious of -her geographical proximity 
to Russia. Because of her unique location, 
Canada’s approach to world problems is 
more purely international than that of 
most other countries. 

Other examples of overlapping spheres 
are Iceland, between the U.S. and British 
zones; Dakar, in Africa, regarded by the 
U.S. as essential to Western Hemisphere 
defense; and Indo-China, regarded by the 
U.S. as vital in defense of the Pacific. 

Power zones and the new league. 
What appears to be ahead is a combined 


balance-of-power system and _ collective. 
security system—a kind of wedding of 
the two, if one can be had. This opens up 
many possibilities for maneuvering on the 
part of the five big powers and six smaller 
powers that are to make up the proposed 
Security Council. The U.S. would have 
in her corner China and any Latin-Ameri- 
can nation that might be elected to the 
Council. Britain, in her corner, would have 
France and any other Western European 
nation or member of the British Common- 
wealth that might be chosen. Russia 
would stand alone among the Big Five, 
and would have to get one or more of her 
Eastern European neighbors on the Coun- 
cil for voting support. It is because Russia 
sees the possibility of being isolated among 
the Council members that she is reluctant 
to give up her veto power in case she her- 
self is accused of aggression. 

All this raises the question as to why 
the big powers, at the same time they are 
preparing to join hands in the United Na- 
tions, are insisting on consolidating their 
own spheres of influence. The answer, as 
officials see it, is found in their desire to 
provide their own security in case the col- 


lective-security plan of the United Na- 


tions should fail to keep the world at 
peace. They are willing to join the new 
league, but at the same time they are 


keeping their powder dry. 
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WHEN WAR BOOM ENDS: | 
OUTLOOK FOR INDUSTRY 


Sharp Drop in Production Ahead, With Partial Comeback in 1947 


Employment as problem 
despite 40 per cent rise 
over former peace level 


The wartime boom of production in 
U.S. industry now is passing its peak. 
That boom will crack rather wide open 
after the German war ends. It will burst 
badly after the end of the Japanese war. 

\ postwar recovery from the shock of a 
burst war boom will carry U.S. industry 
back over only a part of the ground that is 
to be lost. 

Industry in postwar—after recovery 
from the ending of war production—will 
produce more goods for civilian use 


all production in industry—assuming the 
end of the German war this year—will be 
about one fourth lower than at present. 
In durable goods, such as automobiles and 
tanks and machinery, production will be 
about one third lower than at the war peak 
because higher production for civilian use 
will not offset the loss of output for war. 
Even so, industry’s rate of production will 
be about 85 per cent higher than in prewar. 
In 1946. Assuming the Japanese war 
ends late in 1945, there will be a severe jolt 
all through industry in 1946. A sudden 
shut-off for wa: production ~v.1! force dras- 
tic adjustments. Even so, total preduction 
will be about 30 per cent above prewar. 


In 1947. This year is likely, on the 
basis of assumed times for ending of war. 
to be the first of what might be called the 
normal postwar years. In this year, in- 
dustry’s rate of production will be about 
40 per cent lower than at the war peak, but 
also will be 40 per cent above prewar 
Durable manufactures will be produced at 
less than half of the wartime rate, but out- 
put will be more than 60 per cent above 
prewar. Nondurables, such as textiles and 
food, will be lower than in wartime, but 
higher than prewar. Industry will be em- 
ploying tar fewer people than at present 

Now to look at the individual industries 
shown in the charts on pages 20 and 21: 

Iron and steel. This is a barom- 





than ever before in history. It will 
give the American people ‘a living 
standard higher than in 1929 or in 
any other peacetime year. 

Yet the rate of activity will be far 
below industry’s wartime peak. Pro- 
duction for civilian use in this coun 
try and for export will not make up 
for the end of production for war. 
In war, industry’s production has 
been nearly two and one-half times 
as high as in the 1935-39 period. 
This production has enabled the 
country to build the greatest Army, 
the greatest Navy and the greatest 
Air Forces in the world and still to 
send $12,000,000,000 a year in sup- 
plies to allies. History never has 
provided anything to compare with 
this record. 

It is most important to know what 
will happen to this level of produc- 
tion as the wars end. The answer 
has a bearing on employment. It 
concerns profits. It is related to 
whether or not Government will con- 
tinue to take an interest in the work- 
ing of the economic machine. 

The accompanying charts give you ) 
a forecast of what probably lies 5 
ahead. The appraisal is based upon ) 
the best judgment of independent 
appraisers and of the more conserva- 
tive Government economists. On the 
assumption that war in Europe is 
over by the end of this year and 
that the war with Japan is over one 
year later, you get this picture: 

In 1945. By June of next year, or 
about eight months from now, over- 
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eter industry. Its production in war- 
time has been at a rate about twice 
that of prewar. In postwar, iron and 
steel production is expected to run 
at a level about 60 per cent above 
prewar, but 25 per cent under the 
wartime peak. 

Automobiles. The automobile in- 
dustry, makmg things other than 
passenger cars, has had a wartime 
operating peak about two and one- 
half times prewar. A one-third drop 
in that rate is expected after Ger- 
man war, with another sharp drop 
after the Japanese war. Even with a 
boom in postwar car output, the in- 
dustry will be operating at a level 
more than one third lower than in war, 
although 56 per cent above prewar. 

Aircraft. Here is a startling pic- 
ture. Aircraft production is 50 times 
prewar. It will fall to about 30 times 
prewar after the German war ends 
and will collapse to about three 
times that level after the Japanese 
war. In the postwar recovery pe- 
riod, aircraft output will be about 
six times prewar, but 88 per cent 
under the war level. 

Shipbuilding. This situation cor- 
responds to that in aircraft. Ship- 
building is at a rate 25 times that of 
prewar. After the German war, it is 
expected to fall to a rate about 10 
times prewar, and, in postwar, to 
level off at about two and one-half 
times prewar, but 90 per cent below 
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the wartime peak. 
Machinery. Here the war boom 
carried production to a level four 
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and one-half times prewar. After the Ger- 
man war, the production level will fall 
about 33 per cent. In postwar, it will be 
about 60 per cent under the war peak, but 
75 per cent above prewar. 

Those are samples in the durable goods 
field. The greatest production gains dur- 
ing war occurred in this field and the great- 
est declines will occur in this field of manu- 
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wars end. While durable 
manufactures three and one-half 
times during war, nondurables rose only 
80 per cent. As examples: 


facture when 
rose 


Textiles. Rayon production — nearly 
doubled during war and cotton goods 


manufacture was up about 75 per cent. In 
postwar, rayon is expected to hold most of 


its gain, but cotton goods output is ex- 





pected to fall back to about 12 per cent 
above prewar. 

Petroleum refining. Refining of pe- 
troleum increased two and one-half times 
in this war. After the German war, a de- 
cline of 20 per cent is expected within six 
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months. This decline probably will center 
in high-octane gas, not used in cars, but 


gasoline supplies should be abundant by 
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mid-1946, In postwar, refining is expected 
to be at a rate 40 per cent above prewar, 
but about 45 per cent under the war peak. 

Food. Processing of food is about 60 
per cent above prewar now. In postwar, it 
may drop to about 28 per cent above pre- 
war, but 20 per cent below the war peak. 

These are just samples of the production 








The samples suggest that millions of 
persons now busy manufacturing goods 
will be forced after the German war ends, 
and then after both wars end, to find jobs 
in other lines of work. Many can return to 
service trades. Many will retire or go to 
school or go back to housekeeping. Yet it 
appears to those who are best able to 
judge the situation that very large num- 






bers of individuals will be seeking work in 
vain in the postwar period. 

War has demonstrated that United 
States industry can produce staggering 
quantities of goods. Postwar will leave a 
problem of figuring out how a production 
level approaching that of war can be 
maintained in peace. That is a basic prob- 
lem. 
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Where Wartime Dollars Go 


Groups That Benefit Most 


Largest Increase in Incomes Received by Farmers and Workers 


Taxes cutting into profits 
of corporations. Controls 
preventing profiteering 


The American people, as a whole, are 
receiving more money this year than at 
any time in history. After this year, they 
are not likely to get so much, because the 
Government will spend less for war when 
the fighting in Europe stops. 

The question now arises as to who got 
rich out of this war. The national income 


receive it. In what follows is a group-by- 
group analysis of the national income and 
its significance. 

Wages and salaries. The greatest 
part of wartime income is going to persons 
who work for wages and salaries. This 
year, employes will receive $113,000,000,- 
000. That is more than twice the $48,000,- 
000,000 that workers were paid in 1939, 
the last peacetime year. 

Sharing in these payments are top-flight 
executives, factory workers, office help, 
clerks, farm hands, teachers, Government 





—Acme 


BUYER & SELLER: ONE BOOM FOLLOWED ANOTHER 
... the tax collector had his own boom 


this year will approximate $158,000,000,- 
000. That is more than twice the prewar 
figure and well above the most optimistic 
estimates of postwar income. Where is this 
money going? Who is getting it? 

These questions are beginning to be 
asked because of memories of the last war. 
Thousands of new millionaires were re- 
ported to have emerged from the last con- 
flict. Many businesses started as small or 
moderate enterprises and grew suddenly 
into giants. Congress spent years investi- 
gating profiteering. 

The answer to the distribution of this 
war’s peak income is found in official fig- 
ures. They are revealed in the chart, which 
shows what officials mean when they speak 
of the national income and the groups that 
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employes. These payments also include the 
salaries of soldiers and sailors. Altogether, 
this group numbers almost 52,000,000. In 
1939, scarcely more than 34,000,000 had 
paying jobs. The increased number of em- 
ployed persons thus accounts for part of 
this group’s added income. Many of these, 
furthermore, are receiving more money, due 
to overtime, higher wages and better jobs. 

In general, workers’ prosperity is be- 
lieved to have been spread rather widely. 
Factory jobs have been found for 6,000,000 
additional workers, and in this war factory 
workers have received a large share of the 
increased income, due largely to steady 
work with overtime payments. 

Estimates by the Treasury indicate that 
more than 8,000,000 city families now are 





7 
receiving incomes above $3,500 a year, 
whereas three years ago the number of 
city families in this income bracket was less 
than 3,000,000. In the same period, the 
number of families receiving less than 
$1,000 a year is estimated to have dropped 
from 3,333,000 to 2,824,000. This is an 
indication that most families have moved 
into a higher income group, either because 
of higher earnings for the breadwinner, or 
because more members of-the family now 
are employed. This increase in: family in- 
comes explains the boom in sales of furs 
and other luxuries. 

Many soldiers’ families, however, are 
worse off. Most servicemen who left jobs 
to go to war also left their families with 
reduced incomes. This group has been 
largely untouched by the war boom in 
incomes, along with schoolteachers, many 
Government employes and a good share of 
the white-collar workers. Official figures 
indicate that the actual number of dollars 
distributed to nonfactory employes have 
varied less in this war than for any other 
wage-earning group. 

Farmers. The largest percentage in- 
crease in income has gone to farmers. 
Farm owners in 1939 received $4,300,000,- 
000 in net income, after payment of ex- 
penses. This year, they are expected to 
receive $13,200,000,000—more than three 
times their prewar earnings. 

Farmers’ incomes have climbed steadily 
in each war year. This is explained by 
rising prices and a succession of good crop 
years. And farmers are guaranteed high 
prices for two full years after the war. 
Postwar farm incomes, however, can be 
expected to drop below this year’s peak. 
Price guarantees promise support at low- 
er price levels than now prevail for most 
crops and they do not cover such cur- 
rently high-priced items as fruits and 
vegetables. The prospect is for a postwar 
surplus of farm crops and a resulting pres- 
sure for lower prices. 

Business operators. The grocer, the 
baker, the tradesman, the professional man, 
as a group, have benefited less from the war 
boom in incomes than workers or farmers, 
but their incomes still are far above prewar 
levels. Dollars distributed to independent 
business operators, after expenses, have 
jumped from $6,900,000,000 in 1939 to $12,- 
100,000,000 this year—not quite doubled. 

However, there are fewer persons in this 
group to share the income. Department of 
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Commerce estimates indicate that there 
are 500,000 fewer small businesses today 
than there were in 1939. Data on business 
failures show bankruptcies at an all-time 
low point. So the probability is that busi- 
ness proprietors still in this group are 
fairing as well as the rest of the working 
population. 

Corporation profits. Corporations are 
more than doubling their earnings. after 
taxes, in this war boom year. In 1939, 
business profits, after taxes, amounted to 
#4,200,000,000. This year, corporate profits 
are likely to reach $8,900.000,000. That is 
more than corporations netted in 1929, the 
best prewar business year. 

Corporation earnings are reported after 
taxes by Government officials because that 
is the amount remaining for distribution to 
shareholders or for savings. Amounts dis- 
tributed to shareholders become income 
subject to individual income tax. 

Dividends. Corporations, however, are 
paying very little more in dividends 
than they did in prewar years. In 1939 
dividends distributed to — stockholders 
amounted to $3.800,000,000. This year, it 
is expected that only $+.000.000,000 will 
be distributed as dividends, despite the 
fact that net profits have doubled. | 

Instead of distributing their earnings, 
corporations are laying aside more in sav- 
ings. In 1939, corporate savings were re- 
ported at $400,000,000. This year, they 
are expected to reach $+4.900.000,000. A 
major factor behind this business policy 
is that corporations are insuring them- 
selves against a postwar shock, when war 
orders stop, and are building reserves for 
reconversion. Also, corporations now re- 
quire a larger cash working balance be- 
cause of higher pay rolls and larger inven- 
tories resulting from the increased volume 
of business. 


The fact that dividend payments have 
remained almost at prewar levels indicates 
that persons who depend solely on this in- 
come have not benefited at all from the 
war boom. This group, however, forms a 
very small part of the population. Most 
dividend receivers also have other income 
from salaries, business profits or interest 
and rents. all of which have increased. 

Interest and rents. Income received 
from interest and rents has jumped from 
$7,400,000.000 in 1939 to $10,800,000,000 
this year. The factor mostly responsible 
for this increase is the added federal debt, 
upon which interest must be paid. Interest 
on private debts and net receipts from 
rents have been relatively stable. 

National income figures thus show 
that profit has not been taken out of war. 
The earnings of almost every group have 
increased substantially. The distribution 
of national income. however, presents only 
part of the picture. The Federal Govern- 
ment may not have prevented war profits, 
but there are signs that war profiteering 
has heen curbed. 

Taxes are biting deeply into the na- 
tional income. Oi the $158,000,000.000 to 
be distributed this year. individuals will 
return a total of $23,000,000,000 in per- 
sonal taxes, and the Federal Government 
will take all but $2,000,000,000 of this. 

The tax structure, moreover, is geared 
to catch the person whose income may 
have skyrocketed. Surtaxes on individual 
incomes rise to such heights that few in- 
dividuals can expect this year to retain 
more than $30.000 from earnings after 
taxes. And, at the other end of the income 
scale, personal taxes claim more than 20 
cents of every dollar a wage earner gets 
above his allowable exemptions. 

Business earnings, too, have been held 
down by Government pressure. Net cor- 


porate profits are low 


in relation to the | 


total volume of busi- 
ness now being done. 


Taxes and renegotia- | 
tion of war contracts | 
have kept profits to | 


a level of a good 


peacetime year. Cor- | 


porations, in fact, are 
paying out more of 
their gross earnings 
in taxes than theyare 
keeping in _ profits. 
Corporate 1944 taxes 
will total $14,766,- 
000,000; net profits 
will be $8,900 .000,000. 

Government war 
financing also has op- 
erated to restrain a 
wartime expansion in 
privately owned in- 


dustry. Most of the | 


nation’s shipyards and 
aircraft and 
tions plants are Gov- 
ernment built and 
Government owned. 
New industries, like 
synthetic rubber and 
magnesium, belong 
now to the Govern- 
ment. Thus, the war- 
built industrial giants 
have not become in- 
volved in charges of 
profiteering. 

To sum up: The 
1944 war boom in in- 
come has been man- 
aged so that no single 
group is being par- 
ticularly favored. 
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NEW HOMES—WHEN? 


Slight Prospect of Resumption of Large-Scale Building Before 1947 


Pinch in materials and 
labor to restrict start 
despite pent-up demand 


Hf you are thinking of building a new 
home after the war, now is the time to be- 
gin drawing plans and figuring how much 
you can pay. However, you cannot expect 
to begin building operations until 1946 or 
1947, unless you are lucky, even though 
controls over building operations are due 
to end with a German surrender. 

Building controls already are being re- 
laxed to permit a better erade of war 
housing. but this does not mean much to 
the average citizen. Houses still can be 
built only in war-congested areas and can 
cost no more than $6,000. For all practical 
purposes, home building must await the 
surrender of Germany, and even then 
large-scale building is likely to be delayed. 
> The timetable for residential building 
so far as the average person is concerned 
can be expected to follow this pattern: 

In 1945, only a fraction of the demand 
met. Official esti- 


nonfarm 


homes can be 
650,000 
will be in the market immediately, but 
that 100,000 dwellings can 
be built in the first vear after Germany’s 
And half of 


probably will be apartment houses or other 


for new 
mates are that families 
no more than 


surrender. these 
rental properties. 
In 1946, perhaps twice as many homes 
as were built in 1945 can be completed. 
By 1947, a full-fledged building boom 
Is expected lo be 
This pattern of postwar home building 
can be expected for 
Labor will be short for several months 
after the German Building workers 


tibial: ay. 
the followime reasons: 


War, 
will return to their trades slowly from war 
industries and the armed. services. 
Lumber won’t become abundant after 
war in Europe unless the Army 


its stock piles. It will take time before new 


releases 


lumber becomes available. 

Heating plants ‘and plumbing fixtures 
are lkely to be scarce until industry is 
that, 
may require six months or more. The same 


completely reconverted, and too, 


sitiation can be expected in other installa- 


tions, such as refrigerators, doorknobs, 


kitchen cabinets. lightine fixtvres. 

Brick, steel, cement and other building 
materials will be plentiful, but home build- 
ing premises to be delayed by othe 
shortages. Thus it is unlikely that) many 
homeowners can into 


prospective move 


new houses before 1946. 
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dwellings 
- 


Now. to consider other factors about 
the postwar home: 

Costs will be above prewar. A house 
that cost $10,000 to build before the war is 
likely to require an outlay of $13,000 after 
the war. Material and labor charges are 
19359, 


and there is little reason to believe they 


about 30 per cent higher than in 
will drop. Demand is expected to keep 
wages and prices ligher. 

The postwar “dream house” will not 
differ much from the conventional prewar 
Builders 


vet had much experience with new, radical 


home. and architects have not 


designs or new materials. However, some 





most communities. Thus, a veteran could 
save on rent and make an investment be- 
sides. His total monthly payment would 
include $21.65 interest and $41.65  retire- 
ment of principal over a 20-year period, 
when he would own his own home. 

It is estimated that 1,400,000 men in 
service will be wanting and needing new 
homes when they return. Also, there are 
mulhons of nonveterans who will be m the 
market. Most of them will have cash for 
down payments out of war savings, and 
FHA stands ready to offer easy mortgages. 

A building boom is expected to result 
from this demand for homes that will rival 
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HOMEMAKERS .. . THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED 


Builders . 


that will add = to comfort 


should be expected. such as air condition- 


refinements 


ing. automatic dishwashers and improved 
lighting fixtures 

Financing should be easy. This will 
be particularly true in the case of return 
ing veterans, some of whom can build a 
house worth as much as 810.000 without 
any cash. Federal Housing Administration 
will guarantee a loan up to 80 per cent of 
the purchasing value. 

Then, a GI 


ouaranteed under the Veterans’ 


loan of $2,000 could be 
\dminis- 
tration program, explained in’ detail on 
page 36. That would meet down-payment 
requirements. 

Such a Joan would cost a veteran $63.30 
valued at 


a month for 20 vears. A house 


$10,000 would rent for S100 a month in 





. . facts came before promises 


the building that marked the 
1920s. Government planners are relying 
construction to take up 
that will result when 
war orders are cut back and_ stop. 

The extent of this anticipated boom 


activity 


on residential 
much of the slack 


can be judged from these estimates: 

Home building is expected to average 
937.000 dwelling units a year for five post- 
war years. This volume of construction 
will require an outlay of $4,600,000,000 a 
vear. In 1939, residential construction was 
valued at S2.600,000,000. In addition, this 
volume of home building also would in- 
crease demands for furnishings and fix- 
tures that must go into new homes. That 
postwar planners count so 
a building boom to give & 
boost to po-twar activity, 


explains why 
heavily on 
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CIVILIAN CLOTHING SHORTAGE 


Continued Scarcity of Manufactured Goods Despite Cotton Surplus 


Lack of workers, demands of 
military hampering output 
of many essential garments 


There is a growing scarcity of cotton 
clothing that is mystifying much of the 
nation. Mothers are finding it more and 
more difficult to get underwear and night 
cothes for their children. Workers are up 
against an ever-growing scarcity of work 
cothes. Men no longer can find the shirts 
and shorts that they have become accus- 
tomed to wear. 

Yet the country keeps reading about a 
ereat. surplus of cotton. The combination 
of a cotton surplus and a cotton goods 
famine adds up to the present mystery. 
Actually, on examination, it is discovered 
that the mystery is less strange than it 
appears. It is related to the simple fact that 
military demand for cotton goods is grow- 
ing while the supply is dwindling as the 
textile industry finds it more and more 
of a problem to obtain workers. For many 
of the staple articles of clothing, civilians 
can have little more than half as much 
cloth as in 1939. All official efforts to date 
have failed to relieve this situation. 

There is the further fact that. today’s 
scarcity is not likely to be removed after 
the German war ends. Thé reason is that 
military demands then will center upon the 
Pacific war. That because of the 
cimate. is referred to as a “cotton war,” 
vhile the European one has been called a 


war, 


“woolen war.” The average soldier may 
require even more than the 136 yards of 
cotton fabrics a year that he now needs. 

AS a result. civilians can look forward 
to the following: 

Children’s underwear and_ night 
clothes. Much of the finer cotton fabric 
for these children’s garments now goes into 
military orders or has given way to other 
fabrics for military uses. Gun patches and 
work gloves strain the flannel supply. This 
means continued shortage of replacements 
as children outgrow their clothes. 

Knitwear. Tire cord, binder twine and 
camouflage netting are a few of the war 
needs that drain supplies of cotton yarns 
for knitwear. As in certain low-priced 
lines of other goods, price freezing brought 
some shift of production in inexpensive 
knit underwear to other types of goods. 
As a result, shoppers may expect to have 
difficulty for a long time in finding gar- 
ments of this type. 

House dresses. Better quality print 
cloth is going entirely into Navy shirts, 
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Army shorts and other military orders. 
Civilians get the coarser weaves, with 
fewer threads to the inch, which can be 
rolled off the looms faster. Many print- 
cloth looms now are engaged in making 
bag fabrics. War Food Administration, cut 
off from supplies of Indian jute for burlap 
bags, takes more than 100,000,000 yards 
of bag fabrics a month. All this means 
fewer and poorer quality dresses. 

Men’s shirts and shorts. The same is 
true of these garments. Supplies of shorts 
are growing tighter, and Navy demands 
are soaring. 

Work shirts. All work-shirt chambray 
goes to the Navy. 

Overalls and dungarees. Army needs 
for duck for heavy clothing and canvas 
are cutting into production of heavy fabries 
like denim. Bag fabric, too, has taken 





SUPPLY of work clothes remains tight 
. .. solution to the mystery: after 


many denim looms. The Navy has asked 
for more than 23,000,000 pairs of dungarees 
this year. This leaves about one fifth of the 
prewar supply of denim for civilian work 
clothes. Overalls are fast disappearing. 


Hosiery. Rayon is plentiful, but quality 


is poor and women may expect little im- 
provement. Nylon is out for the duration 
of the Japanese war, but production ca- 
pacity will be enormous when that war is 
over. Women must wait till time 
after the war for silk, and, when it re- 
turns, many other synthetic fibers in addi- 
tion to nylon will compete with it. 


some 


Woolens. Supplies are plentiful. Relief 
needs may be tremendous after the Ger- 
man war, but military demands will drop 
at the same time. 

The outlook. The big need in foreign 
relief will be for low-cost cotton goods. 
The United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration may want as much as 
300,000,000 yards from the United States 
within six months after end of the Ger- 
man war. 

At the same time, a:continued lag in 
production is to be expected. Output of 
cotton cloth has dropped from 11,200,000,- 
000 vards in 1942 to an estimated 9,900, 
000,000 yards for 1944. Thousands more 
‘vorkers will be needed to meet essential 
demands, but about 96 of every 100 work- 
ers leave their jobs in the mills before a 
year is out, and have to be replaced. 





—Harris & Ewing 


DEMAND of military continues high 


the ‘‘woolen war’‘—a “‘cotton war”’ 


To relieve the need for inexpensive cot- 
ton clothes, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion now is aiming at stricter regulation of 
dealers’ margins—from manufacturer to 
retailer—to encourage more output in low- 
priced lines, where price freezing at highly 
competitive levels caused a switch to high- 
er-priced lines with greater profit margins. 
The War Production Board is channeling 
specified quotas of fabric into production 
of low-priced children’s clothes, men’s and 
boys’ shirts and shorts, work clothes, 
women’s house dresses and slips. But needs 
cannot be met for a long time. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


WC, Dpoiiiio 
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(The text of Governor Dewey’s speech last week be- 
fore the Herald Tribune Forum in New York is still fa- 
miliar to those who heard or read it. But many of us 
may have probably forgotten the speech made at 
Omaha, Nebraska, on April 5, 1944 by the late Wendell 
Willkie. It ought to be read again because Governor 
Dewey has adopted almost exactly the line of reason- 
ing and the arguments which Mr. Willkie used in his 
own last campaign address before withdrawing from 
the pre-convention contest. 

Because the New York Governor has come over 
whole-heartedly to the Willkie viewpoint on foreign 
policy, excerpts from the Omaha speech are repro- 
duced herewith.—David Lawrence) 


BY WENDELL WILLKIE 


April 5, 1944 Omaha, Nebraska 


Before the next President of the United States has 
been elected the pace of this war will have been 
stepped up. There are millions of Americans in the 
fighting services, and millions on the home front, for 
whom this spring and this summer may be the most 
decisive seasons of their lives. A man holds his breath 
when he thinks about this. 

So it is natural that the people want to know more 
clearly “Why2” and “What for?” They are in the 
dark. It is wartime, and foreign policy does not seem 
to them a plaything for routine diplomats or kitchen 
cabinets. It can mean life or death to men and to na- 
tions. The people’s demand for knowledge is rolling up 
like a great wave. It is beating against the silence of 
the State Department. It is lapping at the edges of 
White House complacency. 

There are two grave charges to be brought against 
the political conduct of this war in Washington. I 
made them three years ago, before we were formally 
at war. I made them a year and a half ago when I went 
around the world to see the war and the people who 
were fighting it. And I made them a year ago when I 
wrote a book about the war I had seen and the fears 
and hopes springing from it. 

I shall continue to make them, whether I am the 
Republican candidate for President or not, so long as 
they remain true and are festering in the minds and 
hearts of people all over the world. 

The first charge is that the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion has not dealt squarely with the rest of the world 


THE DEWEY-WILLKIE PARALLEL 


in this war. It has confused our fighting allies. It has}, 


disappointed those who look to us for leadership when 
they get a chance to fight. It has embittered and dis- 


illusioned those who fight underground against our], 


common enemies. 


This is the first charge I make—that the Adminis- ; 


tration has confused the political and military conduct 


of the war to the extent where uncertainty has taken] qj 
the place of assurance, delay, of action. This means}, 
prolonging the war and wasting lives, by not telling the], 


world in plain terms what we stand for and what we 
are fighting for. 


The second charge I make is that the Roosevelt}, 


Administration has not dealt squarely with the Ameri- 
can people in this war. It has committed us to un- 
known policies, worked out by secret agents and in 
secret conferences. It has used the excuse of military 
expediency to cover up the letting down of people 
who are our friends and dealings with the Fascists who 
are our enemies. It has discouraged the efforts of the 
American press to inform us candidly of the facts of 
the international situation. It has bargained for votes 
at home on the fallacious theory that Americans vote 
not as Americans but as pressure groups defending the 
interests of cliques inside countries they or their an- 
cestors left long years ago. 

This then is my second charge—that the Adminis- 
tration is not being square with the American people 
and is promoting confusion, cynicism and _ distrust 
among us. 

Both these charges are grave. But they are justified. 
And because they are justified the Republican party 
has not alone the obligation to nominate the right 
man this year in order to save the party; it has also the 
responsibility of turning the searchlight of truth upon 
the motives and forces which make my charges so 
tragically serious. 

The immediate goal of every American is to win the 
war with the least possible loss of life and to save the 
fruits of victory. The one fruit of victory that is going 
to taste best in the mouths of Americans is peace— 
prolonged and stable peace. I ask you, as I have asked 
myself, how can we possibly secure this peace by fol- 
lowing leadership which is already indicted in the 
hearts of most of us, whether we say it or not, on these 
two charges. For the Administration policies which I 
am criticizing are not the result of accidents or honest 
mistakes. They spring from the dangerous idea that 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


VOLTAIRE 












(riticism of Administration’s foreign policy by Dewey last week 
bllows same line of reasoning and some of same points as 


in Willkie’s last speech in preconvention campaign. 


a It has se, the American people, are not to be trusted with 
hip when wr own destiny. 

and dis-] This is the thinking of a government that even when 
inst OUr}oung weakened the people by its paternalistic atti- 
de and now, old, tired and cynical, attempts to keep 
Adminis-}i,¢ people weak by keeping them ignorant. . . . 
conduct} Qur State Department, in turn, often fails to trans- 
as taken}nit its decisions to its representatives abroad. An 
IS Me€ans | American official has, on occasion, walked into a confer- 
ling the} nce with Allied officials to learn for the first time that 
what wef in agreement has been already worked out in Washing- 
ton on the subject under discussion. No one had taken 
Oosevelt fhe trouble to inform him. As in the whole history of 
> Ameri- four political relations with Italy during the past year, 
3 to Un-fecrecy seems to be the cover for bungling or worse. 
and inf The same thing is true of the secrecy which sur- 
military mounds the activities of the European Advisory Com- 
People Fnission in London and of the Pacific War Council in 
ists who | Washington. These bodies may well be making se- 
Ss of the ious decisions; they may even be making dangerous 
facts of J ecisions as the rumors and reports and enemy propa- 
Tr votes fanda say. I don’t know whether their decisions are 
ns vote fod or bad, and neither do you... . 
ling the} On the Polish question the United States, Great 
ir an- | Britain and Russia seem to be farther apart than ever. 


iminis- | ent Russian interests with the superannuated general 
people | of Mussolini’s staff whom we have maintained in 
listrust | power, London and Washington were filled with con- 
sternation. Yet we had been notified some days be- 
Stified. | fore the announcement. If we disapproved of it, why 
party J didn’t we say so while there was still a chance to in- 
» right J luence Mr. Stalin’s judgment? .. . 

iso the | In North Africa and in Italy our political record is, 
| upon f unfortunately, there for all to see. Darlan, Peyrouton, 
yes sO | Badoglio and the King of Italy were not conjured up 
by Nazi propaganda to fool the people of Europe 
in the J about United States policy. They were, as far as we 
ve the | know, the tokens of our sincerity in dealing with two 
going | nations which had lost their freedom. 

ace— | It is small wonder, is it not, that the name of the 
asked | United States is now greeted with silence at meetings 
y fol- J of Frenchmen. It is small wonder ‘that Italians, who 
1 the | welcomed us with open arms as liberators, now sus- 
these | pect us and fail to cooperate. It is small wonder, is 
ich I J it not, if thoughtful men and women everywhere hes- 
onest | itate—bewildered, angry, confused over what they 
that ]| can expect from us... . 





When Mr. Stalin decided to send a man to repre-. 


Is it any wonder that people all over the world 
are asking more and more loudly “What is this all 
about?”. ... 

I think we are justified in demanding leadership in 
Washington which will bring these decisions which af- 
fect all our lives out of the depths of secret power pol- 
itics into the clear light of day in some United Nations 
Council. Then the peoples of our grand alliance 
can see and judge what is being decided in their 
name. 

My second charge against the foreign policy of this 
Administration is that it does not deal squarely with 
the people of this country. Mr. Roosevelt, prodded 
by the nation-wide demand for information, spoke 
the other day in some derision of those citizens who 
go around asking bellhops what is the foreign policy 
of the United States. I am proud to claim that I have 
gone around asking everybody I know, including 
bellhops, about the foreign policy of my country. I 
would be even prouder if I could claim that every 
citizen of this country, including bellhops, knew that 
we had a foreign policy. This I cannot claim. ... 

The real reason for the silence in Washington about 
these pressing problems is the Administration’s belief 
that it is away ahead of the people and that the people 
cannot be trusted to back policies which are good for 
them. This belief, while not put into words by officials 
in Washington, is the basis of all they do. It grows 
stronger with long tenure of office. An Administration 
that has become old and tired quite naturally pre- 
fers not to have to explain and justify its policies. 
Until election time it figures cynically it can afford 
the resultant confusion, even if the entire nation is 
weakened. 

All I have said makes a sorry answer to the question 
I started with, the question that is being asked all over 
this country: Have we a foreign policy? The answer 
is clear: Either we have none or it is a dangerously 
personal one that the President alone knows about 
to the exclusion of both Secretary Hull and the bell- 
hops, or it is a policy which millions of Americans, 
if they were given the information about it that has 
been denied them, would repudiate as untrue to the 
principles of democracy. 

If the war is to be won quickly and American lives 
saved, we need a better foreign policy. If our losses 
and sacrifices in this war are to be justified, we need 
a better foreign policy. ... 
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SPEED-UP IN CAMPAIGN TEMPO 


Dewey Tactics of Personal Appeal Bring More Active Drive by FDR 


Disputes over the meaning 
of big registration. Shifts 
shown by pre-election polls 


President Roosevelt now has chosen to 
slug it out with Gov. Dewey in an old- 
fashioned political finish. The President has 
laid aside his “nonpolitical” campaigning. 
He is out seeing and talking to the people, 
and letting the people see him. 

This is the kind of campaigning, of 
course, that Mr. Dewey has been doing 
for weeks. Both candidates now are put- 
ting their faith in personal appeals. Up to 
now, the vigor of the Dewey campaign 
has been in sharp contrast to the detached 
attitude of Mr. Roosevelt toward cam- 
paigning. A subdued start is the President’s 
idea of the way to conduct a winning 
campaign. He followed this pattern in 
1940, and since then he has pointed to 
such strategy with satisfaction. 

Such a campaign, he has said, possesses 
the virtue of making the other fellow show 
his hand before you open up. Also, the 
President thinks, a hot finish fight induces 
the people who are for you to go to the 
polls and vete, else they might stay away. 

Democratic concern. It cannot be re- 
ported, however, that Mr. Roosevelt 
planned the 1944 campaign so. Rather, the 
President’s emergence from the White 
House and from the security of wartime 
censorship to campaign before crowds is 
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—Berryman in s Waskinaten Star 


IT’S IN WHOSE BAG? 


attributed to worry of Democratic lead- 
ers. Party leaders have been urging Mr. 
Roosevelt to try to halt Mr. Dewey’s 
progress. The Democratic chieftains fear 
the effect upon the electorate of the Dewey 
refrain: “It’s time for a change!” The 
Crossley poll indicates that Dewey voters 
in pivotal States give the fourth term as 
the greatest single reason for their op- 
position to the President. 

Democrats also have been worried by 
such other Dewey charges as the repeated 
accusation that men will be kept in the 
Army to cope with unemployment. The 
White House replies that there is no real 


basis for such a charge. Democratic lead- 
ers also have been reporting that Gover- 
nor Dewey’s attacks upon the President’s 
foreign policies have been winning big Pol- 
ish and Italian voting blocs. Meanwhile, in 
State after State, the vote, as forecast by 
the polls, appears too closely divided for 
the comfort of either candidate. 

The trend. In taking the stump, Mr. 
Roosevelt is trying to buck a Republican 
trend that started just after the last presi- 
dential campaign, or maybe during that 
campaign. Mr. Dewey recently has accel- 
erated that trend. However, since 1940, the 
elections of each year have seen Republi- 
can gains. They now hold all of the most 
important Governorships outside the South, 
They have a working control of the House 
of Representatives. Mr. Roosevelt thinks 
the voters can be induced to change this 
trend. He thinks he has sufficient personal 
popularity to effect the change. 

Will voters change? How much elev- 
enth-hour campaigning will change voter 
opinion is a matter of dispute among po- 
litical observers. Many have noted during 
the present campaign that, wherever Gov- 
ernor Dewey has gone to speak, the cur- 
rent opinion polls immediately reflected a 
rise in his backing there. But many poli- 
ticians think most voters have decided 
weeks before an election how they will 
vote. Polls of voter opinion taken in mid- 
October, 1940, ran truer to election results 
than did last-minute polls. Many voters 
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CAMPAIGN CONFUSION 





—Manning in Phoenix Republic & Gazette 


—Seibel in Richmond — “Dispatch 
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“HEART DISEASE...but I’ve 
never been sick in my life!” 


Why should heart disease strike 
a man of health and vitality? 


Well, the doctor explained, you know 
how age affects your face and hands and 
hair. Over the years, your heart grows 
older, too, so that it may be less able to 
meet the demands of strenuous living. 
Unless you learn to know and live within 
the capacities of your heart, you may 


a 


Sudden exertion is a thing to avoid. 


risk serious coronary heart disease even 
in the very prime of life. 


Just what is coronary heart dis- 
ease P 


Coronary heart disease simply means 
that the walls of the coronary arteries— 
that is, the arteries feeding the heart 
muscle—have hardened up a bit, become 
thicker, and have lost some of their elas- 
ticity. As a result, the heart muscle re- 
ceives less blood and thus less food and 
oxygen. Naturally, if you then make ex- 
cessive demands on ‘your heart, you’re 
inviting trouble. 

Coronary heart disease is the most 
common form among men past forty. 
Even at younger ages you should watch 
for such possible warning symptoms as 
excessive fatigue, shortness of breath, 
chest pains, or oppression near the heart. 


What can be done about it? 


First, see your doctor and be guided 
by his advice. If the attack is severe, he 





It’s wise to get at least 8 hours sleep 
every night. - 


may prescribe a period of complete rest 
in bed, 

The doctor will surely recommend the 
rules for living which everyone over forty 





e 
would be wise to follow as a PRECAU- 
TION against heart disease. 

For example, the doctor will advise 
moderation in all things. He will stress 
the importance of avoiding sudden ex- 
ertion—of not trying to be a “week-end 
athlete”—the wisdom of getting plenty 
of sleep and avoiding overweight. Peri- 





Walking, in moderation, offers pleasure 
without strain. 


odic physical examinations will probably 
be recommended, including X-ray, labo- 
ratory, or other tests. 


Must patients become invalids ? 


No-— so long as they don’t overdo. Di- 
agnosed early, the damage to the heart 
may be negligible. Besides, it should not 
be cause for needless worry. Today, thou- 
sands of people who have heart disease, 





and who take care of themselves, are 
living virtually normal lives. _ 

Strict self-discipline, to gain freedom 
from all worry and strain, is of primary 
importance. Less competitive forms of 
physical recreation should be found. In 
other words, it is necessary to relax. 


For valuable information concerning the 
hearts of young and old, send for Metro- 
politan’s free booklet, “Protecting Your 
Heart.” 
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When it’s “Back to Earth’’ 


PRE-WAR PRODUCTION 
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.. there are great plans for the future! 
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3 stages of Kardex “Fact-Power’ 
in the history of the world’s lar- 
gest producer of home laundry 
equipment. 


T took plenty of facts to develop The 

Mavtaz Company's washer and ironer 
business into world leadership. Pro- 
duction facts, materials and tool facts, 
cost facts, sales and distribution facts 
—facts constantly up-to-date and = in- 
stantly available with Kardex Systems 


of Visible Record Control. 


And, during the war, only a smooth- 
running organization powered by efh- 
cient record control could do the job 
Maytag is doing in producing parts and 
operating assemblies for nearly 
every type of U. S. combat 
aircraft. Here again Kardex 
scored. It has helped to simpli- 
fy and speed planning, made 








faster and easier the coordination of the 
work of machines and men and women. 


With the 
*Contract Terminations, the role of 


coming of Government 
*“Fact-Power’’ became all-important. 
As one official sums it up, Kardex cost 
and D. P. C. and tan materials controls 
have tremendously aided Maytag in obtain- 
ine satisfactory contract termination settle- 
* After the war? Maytag will have 
something to say about that, too, when 


MeHTS. 


the proper time comes. 


‘The record controls of many promi- 
nent manufacturers, as used in con- 
tract termination procedures, are out- 
lined in detail in ““Management Con- 
troller No. 697.’’ 
Systems Research Division, 
this valuable work is available 


Just prepared by our 


to executives from our Data 
File on free loan service. Ask 
our nearest Branch Office. 
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seemed to waver at the last, but finally 
acted upon earlier preferences, 

Big vote. It now is clear that a much 
larger vole is in prospect: than previously 
was indicated, Early in the campaign, the 
Gallup poll found 
more than $39,500,000 civilians would vote, 


indications that no 


This poll and many political observers 
now have revised this forecast. The es- 
timates are for a civilian vote of possibly 
15,000,000, On top of that would be piled 
3,000,000) soldier-satlor 
potential of 48,000,000 
with 49,800,000 votes cast four years ago, 
What has altered 
size of the voter turnout is the large reg- 
istration. It has exceeded expectations, 
particularly in the populous comimu2:ties. 
In Chicago and Cook County, L!: 
38.500 more voters have registered than 
in 19-40. Besides, ballots have been sent 
to 150,000 Chicago soldiers, half of whom 
have returaed their votes. New York City 
registration of civilians ‘alone came with- 
in 173,000 of the 1940 total. With $75,000 
war ballot applications filed, prospective 
totals in New York passed all records. 
The case was the same in the war pro- 
duction areas of Michigan, Ohio and else- 
where. It was too early to say what the 
registration rural and 
small-town areas of most of these States— 
that is, in the usually Republican areas. 
But the Mr. Roosevelt is 
strong were registering record totals. 
Even the most enthusiastic pro-Dewey 


about votes. ‘Thijs 


would compare 


the outlook for the 


would be in the 


areas where 


worker had misgivings about this omen, 
but some Republican spokesmen issued op- 
timistic interpretations. The Democrats 
were greatly encouraged. 

The city vote. The President is con- 
fining his personal campaignmg to the big 
cities of the mdustrial North and North- 
east. He has allowed the Democratic high 
command to book five or six major ad- 
dresses in these cities, with old-fashione 
parades. The tentative plans include the 
New York tour of last 
week’s trip to Philadelphia, a visit to Chi- 
cago and possibly to Cleveland, and may- 
be a speech in Boston the night of Nov. 4. 
The subjects will cover foreign policy, what 
the President offers to business and _ his 
postwar program of social welfare. But one 
theme is expected to run through all. This 
is that the G.O.P. has been feeding the 
country “falsifications and distortions.” 

Dewey program. The Republican can- 
didate is not neglecting the cities himself. 
At Pittsburgh, last week end, he sought to 
widen the split in labor’s ranks over Mr. 
Roosevelt. Then he scheduled this week’s 
major addresses in Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago, and a visit to Boston. His last big 
rally will be at Madison Square Garden, in 
New York, the night of November 4. 

It was in New York last week, before 
the Herald-Tribune forum, that he deliv- 
ered perhaps his most important speech 
blocked out 


week end, this 


of the campaign. Here, he 
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What kind 
of 


Teletalk 


would you 


like 


We want to design this post-war 
convenience the way you would 
like to have it. Write and tell us 


Teletalk is the most modern method of amplified intercom- 
munication now on the market. For many years it has been 
an important tool of business. 

Now let's pretend the war is over. You are lying in bed. You 
lazily press a small lever and say, “Mamie, I'll have breakfast 
in bed this morning.” 


Or you are playing bridge. The door bell rings. You touch the 
little key of your Teletalk and ask, ‘‘Who’s 
there?” and get the reply without leaving 
the bridge table. 


An infinite variety of activities that now 
take time and steps can be handled from e 
your fireside chair after the war—if you 
have Teletalk in your home. 


This handy method of intercommunication 
from one room to another, from basement to 
attic, from house to garage will be yours at 


a Let’s All Back the Attack 






WEBSTER 


1 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 





3 ys Buy Extra War Bonds This is Teletalk Model 524, widely usedin 
factories, offices; by the Army and Navy. 




















a small initial cost and negligible operating expense. It will be 
one of the many new products providing comfort and conven- 
ience that will result from what we have all learned from 
producing for war. 


But here is the most important point of all! We do not want 
to design this Teletalk merely as we think it should be designed. 
We want to design it the way you want it designed. We want 
it to do the things you want it to do for you. Will you write us 
and give us your suggestions? 


For more than thirty years we have been building products to 
a high standard of quality—the quality we know our thousands 
of customers expect from us. We possess unusual skill in 
manufacturing products which involve 
electronic, electrical, hydraulic and 
mechanical operation. (Very possibly the oil 


burner in your home is equipped with 
t a Webster Electric oil burner accessories.) 


eine tel vy, So, take a minute right now and tell us just 


what you think your home Teletalk should 
be. You'll be wanting one, you know. 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis., 

U.S.A., Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 East 

40th St., New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address: 
“ARLAB” New York City 


ELECTRIC 


"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 








PORTATION 


The words — Precision Transportation — are more 
than a slogan of the Norfolk and Western Railway. 
They are a creed that permeates the entire railroad 
family — a creed that is literally translated into action. 





Precision Transportation on the N. & W. means a 
roadbed second to none — strong, well graded and 
smooth; a fleet of fast, powerful modern locomotives 
and thousands of sturdy freight cars of all types; great 
shops, where equipment is maintained in the finest 
condition; extensive terminals for quick classification 
and handling of trains; package cars and through freights 
that are moved on swift, safe schedules; adequate port 
facilities at the world’s greatest year-round, ice-free 
harbor, Norfolk, Va. 


Precision Transportation produces results. Here’s 
one example: the N. & W. handled more ton-miles of 
freight per mile of road during the five-year war period, 
1939-1943, than any railroad in the United States of 
350 miles or more in length. 


Today, Precision Transportation is concentrating 
on keeping the wheels rolling to Victory. When Victory 
is won, Precision Transportation will help to build a 
greater and better America — an America of sound peace 
and sound progress. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


RAILWAY 


TRANSPORTATION 


PRECISION 















what would be his foreign policy. He took 
a stand: for the principles of the world 
security organization charted at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks: for establishment of such an 
organization before war’s end: against 
reservations that would allow aggression, 
and against such “secret diplomacy” as he 
accuses Mr. Roosevelt of pursuing. 
Voter analysis. Just who are the voters 
that Mr. Dewey and Mr. Roosevelt are 
battling over is shown in a study just 
made by the Gallup survey. While the 
tolal civilian vote is split at 51 per cent 
for Mr. Roosevelt and 49 per cent for Mr, 
Dewey, there is a wide division of the elee- 
torate as to age and occupational groups. 
Trends shown in the Gallup poll! indi- 
cate that: the majority of young voters 
favor the President; the majority of older 
voters are for Mr. Dewey: laboring groups, 
such as are concentrated in big cities, fav- 
or the President, and most of the farmers 
are against him. This poll finds these and 
other groups lining up as follows, com- 
pared with 1940: 
Per cent for Roosevelt by age groups: 


1940 Today 
Age 21-29 60 59 
Ave 30-49 56 51 
50 and over 51 47 


Per cent for Roosevelt by occupation: 


1940 Today 
Business 34 35 
Professional 38 39 
White collar 1S 19 
All farmers 54 ) 
Midwest farmers 15 35 
Skilled workers 59 58 
Semiskilled 67 59 
Unskilled 69 59 


Mr. Dewey and Mr. Roosevelt are Cen- 
tering their closing campaign effort on the 
key States of the East and Middle West, 
leaving the West to their running mates 

Mr. Truman. The Democrats’ Senator 
Truman is avoiding the type of frequent 
speechmaking and vigorous campaigning 
that characterized the Wallace campaign 
of 1940. Instead. he is carrying on a quiet 
campaign of proselyting on less than a na- 
tional scale. 

Mr. Bricker. The Republicans’ Gov. 
Bricker is busy on a barnstorming tour 
that calls for vigorous campaigning and 
many speeches, with a slashing attack 
agaist the President that is designed to 
satisfy those who most want a change. 

All the while, there is an imside argu- 
ment over whether votes are being 
changed by campaigning, either by the 
principals or their seconds. Historians in- 
cline to the idea that few votes actuall 
are changed in the last weeks of a cam- 
paign. Politicians say that that may be so. 
but they insist that campaigning brings 
out the votes by stirring interest and by 
generating enthusiasm among followers of 
one side or the other. The result is that 
hoth sides are to be in there battling as 
the campaign draws to a close. 
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Light Landings for 
TREMENDOUS TONNAGE 


Hurtling 11,500 miles in 84 hours, Pan American 
World Airways’ ‘‘Cannonball” express rushes “hot’”’ 
priority cargo to the orient. The thundering planes 
swoop down by the Amazon, span the Atlantic to 
the Gold Coast, land again by the Nile, dip onto 
Arabian sands, and complete their flight in India. 


At each hurried stop, Aerols* soak up landing shock, 

help the plane come in safely, and protect vital 

cargo. Thus, Aerols contribute substantially to the 

success of the fastest express service in history. 

THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
“PIONEERS FOR 50 YEARS” 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION ° ° CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Also manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers 
for vehicles, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction. 


Speed Victory! Buy MORE War Bonds and Stamps 
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ABOUT HOME-FINANCING LOANS FOR VETERANS 


Veterans of this now can know 
just how to go about getting a Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loan for buying or build- 
ing a home. Definite rules have just been 
laid down by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to guide veterans and banks and oth- 
er lending agencies on such loans. The new 
regulations come at a time when the eas- 
ing of restrictions on construction of pri- 
vate homes is in sight. (See page 24.) 

The rules on veterans’ loans are sur- 
rounded by certain restrictions. Not every 
veteran will be able to walk into a bank 
and come out with a Government-guaran- 
teed loan. Assurances must be given that 
repayment will be made, and that the 
property involved is worth the money. But 
many veterans will be able to meet the 
requirements to get a Government guar- 
antee of one half of loans up to $4,000. 

Latest rules of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration cover loans for homes. Other regu- 
lations, to be issued later, will outline 
procedure for veterans and lending insti- 
tutions in the matter of loans to set up 
ex-servicemen in business and farming. 


war 


How to go about getting a Government- 
guaranteed loan for a home: 


The first thing for a veteran to do is to 
go to a bank, building and loan company 
or some other lending agency and _ talk 
over his plans. Or the lender might be 
some individual, and not a lending agency. 
But the procedure is the same. The vet- 
eran should outline his proposal for build- 
ing a home, buying a home already built, 
or improving a home that he already owns. 
If the veteran is entirely inexperienced in 
such matters, he can go or write to the 
nearest office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for advice. Both men and women 
veterans of this war are eligible for loans. 


The bank, or other lending agency, will 
want to know some definite things about 
the veteran. It will want to know some- 
thing about his personal history and his 
credit references. It will want to know 
about his current and his anticipated in- 
come, and if he will be able to pay back 
the loan according to schedule. Inquiries 
will be made about the property and its 
value. In other words, the lending agency 
will proceed just as though it were a 
private loan without the Government hav- 
ing a hand in it. For, to a large extent, the 
bank or lender will be the one to decide 
whether the proposition is loan-worthy. 


What the veteran gets: 


If the loan is approved by the lending 
agency and Government, he might get up 
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to $4,000, with the Government guarantee- 
ing one half of it. The Government does 
not make the loan itself, but only guar- 
antees it up to a maximum of $2,000. 


If both a man and his wife are veterans, 
each might get a Government guarantee of 
up to $2,000 on a home loan. Together 
they might be able to raise up to $8,000 
to buy a home, with the Government guar- 
anteeing one half of it. But both the 
lender and the Government would have to 
be assured of their ability to repay. And 
there would be a mortgage or some form 
of lien against the property to protect the 
loan. Similarly, two or more veterans might 
go in together to buy a two or three-fam- 
ily residence. But each would be respon- 
sible for his share. 


In some cases, a veteran may be able to 
get a loan from another Government 
agency in addition to his loan that is ap- 
proved by the Veterans’ Administration. 
They are not restricted to veterans. Sup- 
pose a veteran wanted to build a $10,000 
home. If he could meet conditions as to re- 
payment and other requirements, he may 
get a loan of up to $8,000 from the Federal 
Housing Administration. Also, he might be 
able to get a loan of $2,000 from a bank 
or private lending agency, with the Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing half of it. 


What the bank does: 


After a bank, or other lending agency, 
gets a request from a veteran for a loan 
and satisfies itself as to his credit standing 
and ability to repay, it must take certain 
steps. It must have an appraisal made of 
the property by an appraiser approved by 
the Veterans’ Administration to deter- 
mine whether it has a “reasonable 
normal value.” Veterans’ Administration 
officials admit that various market prices 
in many sections of the country today do 
not qualify under the legal formula of 
“reasonable normal value.” But there is 
supposed to be consideration of whether 
a fair and reasonable price is involved. 


efore granting a guaranteed loan, the 
Bef granting guaranteed loan, tl 
lending agency must communicate with 
the nearest office of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration about the veteran’s eligibility. 
Before approving or disapproving a loan, 

e Veterans’ Administration gets a recom- 
the Veteran g 


mendation from. another Government 
agency, such as the National Housing 


Agency, the Department of Agriculture or 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. If the 
Veterans’ Administration turns down a 
loan, it must give its reason for doing so. 
The veteran or the lending agency can 
appeal to the Washington headquarters. 


When the loans will be available: 


The Veterans’ Administration now is rush- 
ing the printing and distribution of ap- 
plication blanks and other forms to be 
used by banks and others in making guar- 
anteed loans. These are expected to be 
available in two or three weeks, and can 
be obtained from banks and other lending 
agencies or from officers of the Veterans’ 
Administration. No loans will be made un- 
til the forms are ready. However, qualified 
veterans have plenty of time to put 
through applications for loans. The law 
says that they have until two years after 
their discharge or two years after the war 
ends, whichever is the later date, to apply. 


What money from loans can be used for: 


In addition to loans for buying or building 
homes, a veteran may apply for Govern- 
ment guarantee of a loan to be used in 
making improvements, alterations or re- 
pairs on residential property that he owns 
and uses as a home. This might involve a 
new heating system, painting, general re- 
pairs or improvement to the grounds. Or 
he might apply for a loan to be used in 
paying taxes or overdue debts on his 
home. A loan might be used for more than 
one of these purposes. But assurance must 
be given that the money will be used for 
the purposes for which it is obtained. 


When and how a loan must be repaid: 


The borrower and lender work out the 
terms for repayment. But the law pro- 
vides for a veteran to be given up to 20 
years to pay back a guaranteed loan. And 
he can repay all or part before the time 
specified in the contract. Payments on an 
amortized loan can be arranged on a month- 
ly or other periodical basis, but must be 
made at least once a year. If the borrower 
agrees, an arrangement can be made for 
part of each payment to go toward taxes, 
fire insurance, etc. Interest on loans, beth 
guaranteed and unguaranteed parts, can- 
not exceed 4 per cent a year. The Govern- 
ment pays the full interest for the first 
year on the guaranteed part of the loan. 


Who can get a guaranteed loan: 

To be eligible for a Government-guar- 
anteed loan, a man or woman must have 
served in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
or Coast Guard sometime between Sept. 
16, 1940, and the end of the present war; 
he must have served at least 90 days, or, 
if less than 90 days, he must have been 
discharged because of a service-connected 
injury or disability, and he must have a 
discharge other than dishonorable. 
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Many of the new products that Aluminum Refiners — 


roducing accurate 


will emerge from drafting boards in the analysis alloy inggf in volume —will be 









after-the-war era will call for the use of 





ready to serve/you. In fact, we can right 


aluminum. 


now, helpAo supply your requirements for 


For aluminum alloys, combining lightness . 
: alumjfum alloys. We will be glad to dis- 
with utmost strength, will present advan- y & . 


tages not possible with heavier metals. ss the matter with you. 


Kefmners 


Division of BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 
General Offices: Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 
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Kentucky Straight Whiskey 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. * 
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AMONG AMERICA'S 
GREAT WHiskiEs 


Bourbon or Rye ¢ _ This whiskey is 4 years old 





100 Proof 












Pro ana Com 
of Mational Issues 


Role of Cartels 
In Postwar Trade: 
Editors’ Views 


International cartels, suggested for con- 
sideration at an international conference 
on world trade, are opposed in principle 
by most commenting editors. But a num- 
ber of newspapers support the view re- 
cently expressed by a spokesman of the 
Foreign Policy Association, recognizing a 
need for internationally supervised cartels 
for orderly postwar trading. 

Asserting that “the word cartel has de- 
—— 
failure of any government authority to 
exercise supervision,” the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.) maintains that “the 
international cartel .. . is going to be an 
essential aid to orderly trading after this 
war.” The Post declares that lack of in- 
ternational reorganization of a 


veloped its bad connotation from 


trade “is 
bound to create future power struggles.” 

The position of the recent National For- 
eign Trade Convention, urging revision of 
U.S. laws that regulate business in view 
of the fact-that much of the world’s trade 
is conducted by cartels, is “hardly . .. 
unreasonable,” in the opinion of the New 
York Herald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.). Re- 
ferring to the wheat agreement assigning 
export quotas to Canada, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia and U.S., the Herald Tribune ar- 
gues, “If it is essentially wrong for 
American industry to engage in cartels un- 
der strict Government supervision, then 
the desirability of such Government agree- 
ments is at least open to question.” 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.) approves international super- 
vision of cartels and finds “reason to be- 
lieve that in the light of publicity the cartel 

. could be made the instrument of 
therapy in the sick markets of the world.” 
This newspaper commends, for example, 
“the cartelistic device of quotas for mer- 
chant shipping after the war,” reported 
to be under consideration. 

The New York Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.) , however, brands as “a lot of trash” 
arguments that postwar world trade must 
become “a Government monopoly,” and 
declares that “if all the governments in the 
world except this one did establish a car- 
tel . . . there would still be no necessity 
for this Government to follow.” 

In the same vein, the New York Journal 
of Commerce (Ind.) opposes use of Lend- 
Lease for postwar reconstruction, as per- 
mitting “concentration of postwar foreign 
trade in the hands of governments.” 
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ACCOUNTING 


RECORDS 
quide the Nation’s Business. .. 


@ Accounting records — up-to-the-minute, useful 
records — have assumed a role of major importance 
in the successful operation of any business . . . large 
or small. 

National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines for 
years have met the requirements of business in pro- 
ducing these records quickly. Their operating fea- 
tures make possible fast, easy operation which offers 
a simple solution to operator replacement problems 
. .. permits high production records . . . produces 
reliable up-to-the-minute figures , . . and accom- 
plishes this efficiently and economically. 


Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly 
flies the Army - Navy “ E“ with four stars 
* kkk for “unceasing excellence“ 

in the producticn of precision instruments 
and other wor materiel. 


NATIONAL CASH 


MONTHLY SETTLEMENTS REQUIRED 


THE NATIONAL COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


MISS NORA M. HEIM, 
1144 NEAL ST..NeE~, 
City. 


THIS LL DOES NOT INCLUDE ANY TRANSACTIONS AFTER LAST DATE SHOW! 


National builds many types of accounting-book- 
keeping machines . . . some for specific applica- 
tions, others for general bookkeeping. There are 
typewriting-bookkeeping machines, posting ma- 
chines, control machines, analysis machines, payroll 
machines, window-posting machines, check-writing 
and signing machines, proof machines, listing ma- 
chines —each built to give the best possible results 
at a minimum of cost. 

These machines are all available to business and 
industry through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES * ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


REGISTER COMPANY 





Q} Stealing of freight cars by other railroads 
makes heavy work for Northern Pacific’s car 
tracers. Fact or fiction? 

All U. S. railroads freely ex- 
ichange freight cars... thus, other lines 
imake extensive use of N. P. equipment. 
However, tracers keep close tab on all 
39,000 N. P. cars. 


A. Fiction. 





Q. “Platform snooper” frequently seen poking 
around train trucks is hunting stowaways. Fact 
or fiction? 


Q. Mysterious X sometimes found on N. P. 
rails is secret sign of well known gang of 
saboteurs. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. Patrol car with electronic de- A. Fiction. He is checking journal boxes 


tector instantly puts the finger on any to see whether wheel bearings need oil, 
hidden flaw in track, marks the spot with ; packing or new “‘brasses’’. All N. P. trains 
paint to guide repair crew. : are inspected, to forestall hot-boxes. 
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Q. N. P. “freight detectives’ have uncanny 
ability to predict movement of products of 


Q. A common variety of plant makes smart: 
thieves wary of Northern Pacific freight cars. : 


* Northwest states. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. They’re the friendly, com- 
petent Northern Pacific traffic agents 

. confidants and counselors to a 
host of shippers along the Main 
Street of the Northwest. 


Fact or fiction? 








A. Fact. Plant, in crooks’ lingo, means 
an undercover police guard. Scores of 
railroad policemen protect the mil- 
lions of dollars worth of goods moved 
yearly via Northern Pacific. 
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_Question_. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S Pat 





Should Germany be completely 
deindustrialized? 


To present a cross section of public 
opinion on postwar treatment of Ger. 
many, THe Unitep States News asked 
outstanding authorities on international 
affairs the following question: 

Should Germany be completely de- 
industrialized in the Allied , postwar 
plans or be permitted to function as 
an industrial state under Allied mili- 
tary and economic controls to safe- 
guard against its restoration as a war- 
making nation? 

Answers were printed last week. Others 


appear herewith. 


Eugene P. Thomas 


New York, N.Y.; President, National For. 
eign Trade Councii; Past President, U.S. 
Steel Products Co.; Chairman, Exporters Ad- 
visory Committee for Export-Import Bank, 


answers: 

History will judge us with respect to the 
policy we pursue beyond the limits of cold, 
relentless justice; especially with relation 
to its economic implications, which will 
affect the future peace and prosperity of 
the world. 

The suggested reduction of the enemy 
countries to economies resting primarily 
on agriculture ignores the fact that neither 
country could support its population on an 
agricultural basis. 

The remedy is one of effective control, 
not riddance, of German and Japanese in- 
dustrialism. We cannot hope to speed the 
expansion of the world economy by de- 
stroving industrial segments of that econ- 
omy which are essential, if put to work, 
for aims of and_ reparations. 

There must also be absolute control of 
their competitive power to dominate world 
markets by devious methods of the past, 
both in their export and import trade. 


Waldo G. Leland 


Washington, D.C.; Director, American 
Council of Learned Societies; Member, Vo- 
rious Advisory Committees of Federal Gov- 
ernment; Writer and Lecturer on American 
and Foreign History, 


answers: 

It seems to me clear that the “long 
view” should prevail in the settlement of 
this question. Until the conquest of Ger 
many has been completed, however, wé 
cannot know what the factors will be, not 
do we know at present what will be thé 
dependable long-term public opinion if 
the Allied nations and especially in thé 


restoration 
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Put yourself in our place and you'll 


understand why we mean it, when we say 
“We welcome competition in the aluminum 
industry.” 

You would feel the same way after more 
than fifty years of pioneering a new metal, 
with the responsibilities of research, de- 
velopment, distribution and service depend- 
ing largely upon you. 

The vast expansion of aluminum produc- 
tion to win the war has made scores of com- 
panies, especially in the field of fabrica- 
tion, and thousands of workers familiar with 
the workability and characteristics of alumi- 
num. And now they are helping us set the 


keystone of broad public acceptance to com- 






























HAVE THIS TO SAY ABOUT 


COMPETITION 














plete the strong arch of aluminum service. 

With these others to share our enthusiasm 
for aluminum—to seek new applications 
—to perfect new fabricating processes—to 
join us in telling the story of what alumi- 
num can do—we see aluminum making its 
full contribution to modern living just that 
much faster. 

Alcoa’s 56-year-old research program will 
continue with its same broad and deep ob- 
jectives: to develop sound facts upon which 
all users may rely; to bring the advantages 


of aluminum to the greatest number of 


people at the lowest cost. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 









Here comes enough 


milk for his 


800 Pints—enough milk to supply a 
battalion daily- nestle ixtotwo 50-pound 
drums, thanks to the miracle of dehy- 
dration. Packed as a flour-fine powder 
... proof against spoilage... milk makes 
the long haul to our overseas forces, 
converts into a smooth, frothy fluid that 
fills the bill tastily fcr fresh whole milk. 
It’s fully as nourishing, tco. Shipping 
in one-fourth the space...weighing one- 
tenth as mvch as fluid miik—it’s an 
ideal focd for our distant forces and 
allies. Step into a dehydrating plant 
and see how “Air at Work” transforms 
fluid milk into convenient powder... 





1. CANS OF WHOLE MILK—trucked in by 
dairymen—zre hustled into the plant... spilled 
into a 1000-gallon receiving vat. Heated next ina 
pasteurizer, the milk is held at 160°F. for a half 
hour—cooled— and then shot to the top of the 
drying chamber where the magic of dehydration 
will take place. 





2. INSIDE THIS GIANT STEEL DRYER, “air 
at work” takes over. Milk sprayed in under high 
pressure meets a blast of heated air circulated 
by a Sturtevant system. High speed evaporation 
powders the milk—simultaneously cooling it to 
prevent spoilage. Moisture is exhausted with the 
air, and the snowy milk particles settle to the 
bottom. 





3. MOVING DRIED MILK away from the bot- 

tom is another job for ‘‘air at work’’. Sturtevant 
Conveying Fans carry the clean, sweet powder 
automatically to a collector, where it is sifted 
into 50-pound drums for shipment. Powder from 
40,000 or more gaiions of whole milk is often han- 
dled daily by one of these dryers and its team of 
Sturtevant Air Handling Equipment. 





OUTCLASSING COMPETITION will be easier for many post-war plants 





when engineered air is on the job— 
improving the quality of products, and 
stepping up operating efficiency. Have 
Sturtevant sit in on your post-war 
planning committee —NOW-— to help 
you pile up a lead over peace-time com- 
petitors by Putting Air to Work...to 
air condition, heat, dry, ventilate, con- 
trol dust and fumes or burn fuel more 
economically. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Het 


» Pa rk » 


Boston 36, Mass. 





countries that border on Germany. I do 


not think that the question really presents | 


itself in the form of alternatives, but 
rather in terms of ultimate objectives and 
how to achieve them. 


Alvin Johnson 


New York, N.Y.; Director, The New School 
for Social Research Since 1923; Editor, The 
New Republic, 1917-23, Former Professor 
of Economics at Columbia, Cornell and 
Other Universities; Past President, American 
Economic Association, 


answers: 

The complete  deindustrialization of 
Germany after Allied victory impresses me 
as not only impracticable but prejudicial 
to the interests of the world economy we 
hope to see developing after the war, 

War plants as such—ordnance and ex- 
plosives, tanks, armor plate, equipment for 
building airplanes, submarines and surface 
naval vessels—should be dismantled. Or- 
dinary heavy industry should be cut back 
to the limit necessary for supplying Ger- 
man peacetime needs and for maintaining 
a modest share in international trade. To 
a large extent, this could be done by trans- 
ferring the equipment to the 
Germany has wrecked. Similarly, 
equipment for light industry as necessary 
should be diverted to Belgium, Holland, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Rus- 
sia. The Saar and Silesian coal 
should be withdrawn from German posses- 


countries 
as much 


mines 


sion. 

All this I suggest in the name of com- 
mon justice to the nations whose indus- 
tries have been wrecked. I do not believe 
that any control of industry can, in the 
long run, prevent Germany from renewing 
the struggle for European hegemony. This 
can be prevented only by a strong interna- 
tional organization, prepared to act firmly 
when German militarism raises its head. 

When the Germans realize that they can 
accomplish nothing but their own disaster 
through war, they will gradually develop 
toward the condition of a peaceful nation. 


Warren A. Seavey 


Arlington, Mass.; Professor of Law, Harvard 
Law School; Vice Chairman, American De- 
fense Harvard Group; Captain, 334th In 
fantry, AEF, World War 1; Member, 
American Bar Association, 


answers: 

No military or economic controls can 
be effective in the face of united hostile 
opposition in a highly industrialized Ger- 
many: nor is it likely that attempted con- 
trols would last longer than after the first 
World War. It is safer, and, in the long run, 
more humane to the Germans themselves 
to take from them the basis of their war 
industries, the Ruhr and the Saar, to 





destroy and forbid the rebuilding of their | 
heavy industries and basic chemical manu- } 
factures, and to transfer movable equip-§ 
ment to their despoiled neighbors. 
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Labor Week. 


Title Heg. U.S. 


DEFENDING RECORD OF WORKERS 


Army's Reply to Soldiers’ Criticism of Strikes and High Wages 


Emphasis on production in 
Wor Department statement 
prepared for men overseas 

The Army is finding that thousands of 
soldiers are bitter toward war 


workers and other civilians not in uniform. 
This bitterness grows out of a belief that 


overseas 


too many persons out of uniform are mak- 
ing a good thing of the war. 

Because this attitude carries the seeds 
of a serious postwar division between ci- 
vilians and veterans, and because it is 
harmful to morale on the war fronts, the 
Army finds it necessary to defend the war 
record of those who stayed at home. It is 
doing this in) communications to Army 
orientation officers. 

There are two types of anticivilian feel- 
ing that the Army is trying particularly to 
combat. One is the belief that war work is 
being hampered seriously by strikes. The 
that living in 
luxury on huge wages. On these subjects, 
the Army is telling its orientation officers 
to clear up “misconceptions” among the 
men and to direct their hatred toward the 
enemy rather than the folks at home. 


other is war workers are 


This is what orientation officers are 
being told: 

On strikes. Quoting Labor Department 
figures, the Army is saving that, although 
93,000,000 man-ditys of work were lost by 
strikes between Pearl Harbor and July 1, 
1944. that number of man-days represents 
less than one tenth of 1 per cent of total 
labor time available. Taking occasion to 
defend the records of the CIO and_ the 
AFL. the Army asserts that two thirds of 
the strike idleness during 1943 was due to 
strikes in the coal mines by the United 
Mine Workers Union, which is not affiliated 
with either CLO or AFL. 

It is stressed, too, that 
been authorized since Pearl Harbor by 
the national leadership of either CIO or 
AFL. Secretary of Labor Perkins is quoted 
as saving that the 
pledges .of labor and management have 
been kept at a rate of 99 per cent. 

On workers getting rich. The Army 
draws again upon a Department of Labor 


no strike has 


no-strike, no-lockout 


report to combat the impression that war 





their 


nanu- 7 
quip- 4 
) January, 1941, to Qctober, 1943. says: 





EWS 





workers are receiving exorbitant” wages. 
That report. comparing wages*and living 
costs of workers during the period from 


“The burdens of the war have been borne 





OCTOBER 27, 1944 


by nearly all factory workers, in the form 
of a reduced scale of living or of harder 
work without material improvement in 
current living.” The conclusion is drawn 
that increased wages of factory workers 
have offset 
bond purchases and higher living costs. 
After showing that the average weekly 


been by income taxes, war 


wage of factory workers had risen to 
$tt.86 a week in October, 1943, from an 
average of $26.64 in January, 1941, the 
Army comes up with these conclusions: 

three de- 
the 
standard of living in October, 1945, 
that he had m January, 1941, and 
have $5.65 left over at the end of the 


A> married worker with 


pendents could maintain same 


week. A’ single worker with no de- 


pendents could keep his January, 19 #1, 
standard of living in October, 1943, 





and have 22 cents a week additional. 

These figures are designed to show that 
factory workers have been able to main- 
tain or stay slightly ahead of higher liv- 
ing costs, but have improved themselves 
only slightly. On the other hand. it is 
pointed out that 20,000,000 
white-collar workers have not kept pace 


incomes of 


with living costs. 
Finally, the Army coneludes that the 


production record of management and 
labor is “magnificent” and “needs and 


should have no apology, only publicity 
and understanding.” 


Veterans vs. war workers. Selec- 
tive Service is drawing some unexpected 
support for, and some unexpected opposi- 
tion to, its ruling that war veterans are 
entitled to a “superpriority” for their old 


Wide World 


Facts and figures are being cited by the Army to its troops to clear up certain ‘‘mis- 
conceptions’ about strikes and wages in the U. S. in an effort to get the men at the 
front to direct their hatred toward the enemy rather than toward workers at home. 





—Acme 































































American Bosch Corpora- 
tion Motor Driven Futl In- 
jection Equipment Test 
Stand, mounted on skids 
for shipment. 


Entire Test Stand, enclosed 
in carton, is encased in 
U.S.E. giant bag specially 
Prepared to resist water- 
vapor-moisture. 





SPRINGFIELD 2, 









Products of United States Envelope Company include WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING e 
WRITING PAPER « LINWEAVE PAPERS ¢ NOTE BOOKS e PAPER CUPS 


This American Bosch Test Stand 
for Fuel Injection Equipment must 
be ready to go to work smmediately 
upon arrival overseas. 


The entire unit, packed in a car- 
ton, is enclosed in a giant vapor- 
moisture barrier bag made by U.S.E. 


U.S.E. products range from the 
“letter box”’ variety of envelope to 
the kind of container you see above. 
They're protecting machinery, 
arms, ammunition, food, drugs .. . 
in storage and in travel to all parts 
of the world. 

U.S.E. Engineers can provide 
your product with a war or postwar 
protecting package and are 


ready to discuss the job with you at 
any time. 


P-5 


Top of bag is fold- 
ed in, heavily 
waxed and heat- 
sealed, forming a 
strong permanent 
wrap that will pro- 
tect the Test Stand 
in its travels any- 
where. The sealed 
package is then en- 
closed in a wooden 
case. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
General Offices 


MASSACHUSETTS 


USE protective packagis 


TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS @ ENVELOPES 
© TOILET TISSUE © PAPER TOWELS 


THIS “ENVELOPE?” will be opened again 
‘on the other side’ 


| 





jobs under the veterans’ re-employment 
provisions of the draft law. 

Organized labor was thought to be al- 
most 100 per cent opposed to this doctrine 
on the ground that it would upset the 
long-established practice of granting job 
preferences to workers of greatest seniority 
But approval of the Selective Service posi- 
tion was voiced recently by a top official 
of the Illinois State Federation of Labor 
and the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

In addressing the State convention of 
the Illinois Federation, Daniel Carmell. 
counsel for the two groups, took this posi- 
tion: Labor contracts in the past have 
provided seniority either on a plant-wide 
basis or departmental basis or a craft basis. 
All that Congress has done is to add an- 
other type of seniority for returning sery- 
icemen—"‘job seniority.” The labor official 
contended that it would be only valueless 
paper protection to say that the veteran 
must get in line with everyone else so far 
as seniority is concerned, and to say to him 
that. when his job is abolished, he is out. 

On the other hand, opposition to the 
superpriority idea comes from a_ new 
organization of veterans that ordinarily 
would be expected to indorse it. This 
group, known as American Veterans of 
World War II, believes the postwar job 
problem will not be solved by discharging 
civilians to give jobs back to veterans 


Bonuses. Employers who are willing to 
pay larger bonuses than they paid last 
year are likely to find the Treasury more 
liberal in approving increases than the War 
Labor Board. As a result, it may not be 
uncommon for WLBtoveto higher bonuses 
for wage earners under its jurisdiction after 
the Treasury has approved increases for 
salaried workers in the same plant. 

For example: A New York company re- 
cently sought to give its wage earners a 
bonus of three weeks’ pay, where a bonus 
of two weeks’ pay was given last year 
WLB said it could not do so under wage- 
stabilization rules, despite the fact the 
Treasury had approved a higher bonus for 
the workers under its jurisdiction. 

WLB assumes that, while the Board 
and the Treasury are seeking general uni- 
formity in handling bonus cases, approval 
by the Treasury of a bonus plan for part 
of an employer’s force does not constitute 
sufficient ground for approving a bonus for 
workers under WLB jurisdiction. 


Employment. Latest official figures 
show that there now are almost 1,700,000 
fewer workers employed in nonagricultural 
establishments than there were when they 
reached their wartime peak of 40,197,000 
in December, 1943. A gradual decline since 
that time reduced the total figure to 38, 
559,000 in September. Despite this decline. 
which reflects cutbacks in munitions in- 
dustries, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports that there never had been fewer 
people looking for work than in September. 
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Ba Ack MIAGIC! 45,000,000 tons of ita yea 
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SoMEWHERE, paratroops attack, floating to “SPURS” TO VICTORY 


> i * New York Central ‘“‘spur’”’ tracks and - 
earth on Nylon chutes, made from. .. coal! branches serve mines in five leading coal k 


Somewhere, a girl welder directs a hissing pte Pet each, mine, ROC es BUT 
j be picked up daily and replaced by empties 
dectric spark generated by the power of...eoal? to maintain the vital flow of coal. 


Somewhere, a train of war materiel is sped 
on its way by the driving force of...eoal? 


If ever there was black magic, it’s the 
modern magic locked in a lump of coal. And 
New York Central is proud to have this fighting 
fuel as its largest single customer. 

For this railroad acts as a giant mechanical 
stoker... picking up coal from mines and other 
railroads ... and feeding the ceaseless black 





stream to industries and docks and coal dealers STOKING THE FIRES OF WAR “SINGLE HEADERS” 
along its 11,000-mile right of way. One big plant may burn as much as 200 Even when coal moves in 90-car trains, 
M } 6 l carloads of coal a day. Those cars must be _ one engine hauls it on the almost y 
More than 60,000 coal cars now wear the delivered in endless procession from the gradeless Water Level Route. Yet, despite 
"N. Y.C.’’ But even that vast fleet must be mines to the plant siding ... and the this natural efficiency, Central uses some 
empties speeded back for more coal. 14,000,000 tons of coal a year. 


reinforced with cars of other roads to handle 
the yearly wartime coal total of 95,000,000 tons. 


Today, only careful timing and organization 
keep coal flowing to where it is needed. Tomorrow, 
that war experience will pay dividends. Dividends 
in still more efficient fuel delivery to industries 
and homes of post-war ‘‘Centraland.” 
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GENTLE GIANT HELP SAVE FIGHTING FUEL 








This giant coal dumper picks up a car and Due to war demands, it’s not always. 
pours its 70-ton load into a2 ship as possible to deliver to your dealer as many 
easily as you'd pour sugar from a spoon. cars of coal as he or we or you could wish. 
Gently, too. For New York Central takes So please use your coal supply with care 
extra care to prevent Coal breakage. ..- help conserve America’s fighting fuel. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 










ONE DAY’S COAL TRAFFIC 


If all the coal hauled in one day by 
New York Central were gathered 
in this lakeside yard, you'd see 
4500 cars...35 solid miles of them! 
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Special Report 


Freezing of metals and 
minerals to reduce threat 
to market when war ends 


Stock piles of raw materials, present and 
future, now are the object of more and 
more attention. Two problems are in- 
volved. The first is what to do with stock 
piles of materials built up in wartime, 
whether to hold or to liquidate them. The 
second is what to do about adding to stock 
piles as a means of promoting trade 
in postwar, of supporting prices and of 
preparing for any possible future war 

Congress already has tackled the 
first problem. In the new law govern- 
ing disposal of surplus property. 
Congress has ordered a temporary 
freezing of stock piles of metals and 
minerals. Its intent is to prevent 
dumping of materials accumulated 
in war that might depress prices by 
adding to supply in a period of de- 
clining demand. Congress was not so 
specific, however, in expressing its 
attitude toward stock piles of things 
like rubber and wool and silk and 
quinine. It turned over to the Army 
and Navy the question of what to do 
with these stock piles after the war. 

The second problem, of building 
or of not building new stock piles, 
is a matter getting attention in the 
executive branch of the Government. 
One idea is that after the war this 
country should set about replacing 
some of the basic resources of this 
country used up in war. Those fa- 
voring this idea want, for example, 
to bring in 1,000,000.000 barrels of 
crude oil from the Middle East to 
go back into the the 
United States as a reserve. The sec- 
ond idea is that materials should be 
for U.S. 


eround in 


accumulated in payment 
goods exported. 
Thus. Russia might ship manga- 

nese and iron ore and other materials in 
exchange for U.S. machine tools and ma- 
chinery. or Chile might ship copper in 
payment for U.S. foodstuffs. This idea 
sounds good in theory. The only trouble is 
that this country has mining States of its 
own, interested in keeping out foreign ma- 
terials so that prices paid for domestic 
materials will support high-cost mines. 
If any stock piline is to be done, these 
States want the stock piles to consist of 
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American metals, American oil, American 
coal. 

To illustrate what is involved: 

Copper. Copper is a metal that must be 
imported by the U.S. in great quantities 
during war. This is true even though the 
Government today pays prices up to 27 
cents a pound to encourage production by 
high-cost mines. The prewar price was 12 


cents. 
At present there is a Government stock 
pile of 300.000 tons of new copper. In 





—Harris & Ewing 
Scrugham 


Murray 





CONGRESS LOOKS AT COPPER 
« . .@ competitor in the stock pile? 


Government supply, being processed under 
war contracts, is 10 times that much 
secondary copper. That is more than five 
years of prewar domestic production. Un- 
der the new law, which embraces a plan 
sponsored by Senator Murray (Dem.), of 
Montana, and Senator Scrugham (Dem.) , 
of Nevada, any of this copper left over 
when both end must be frozen. 
Enough will be set aside for sale at mar- 
ket prices to meet estimated postwar ci- 


wars 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


OUR MOUNTING STOCK PILES 


Question of Further Rise as Aid to Trade and as Insurance for Future 


vilian needs for six months. The remainder 
must go into a Government stock pile to 
remain at least a year. 

The point here is that stock piling is 
used to avoid a sudden glut of a commod- 
ity that might break prices. Congress has 
shown an interest in holding up domestic 
prices. It is unlikely to be interested in 
creating stock piles of foreign materials, as 
advocated by Bernard Baruch, Henry 
Wallace, Donald Nelson and others unless 
it could be sure that those stock piles 
would have no influence on mining 
of domestic copper. 

Gold and silver. Stock piling of 
gold and. silver serves as another 
example of the issue involved. This 
country paid a premium price for 
gold in terms of dollars and conse- 
quently came into ownership of most 
of the world’s gold supply. It buried 
that supply and_ still is uncertain 
about its future A premium 
price of 71 cents an ounce is paid 


use. 


for silver as a result of stock-piling 
ideas of Senators from silver-mining 
States. Under that policy of paying 
a premium price, this country has 
built up a stock pile of $1,900,000, 
000 worth of silver, half of all the 
monetary silver in the world. The 
stock pile has grown and grown at 
taxpayers’ expense without any 
clear idea of what it eventually is to 
be used for. No more gold or silver 
really is needed from abroad. 
Zinc. The Government stock pile 
of zinc now is more than 750,000 tons 
That is about an 18 months’ supply 
under normal conditions. Output is 
to be cut back 10 per cent in this 
country and there is to be a reduc 
tion in the highest premium price 
paid by the Metals Reserve Co., 
headed by Charles B. Henderson of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp 
There is no evidence that more than 
moderate supplies will be needed 
from foreign countries in peacetime 
Manganese. There is around 1,000,000 
tons of manganese in the present stock 
pile, or decidedly more than the country 
uses in a year under normal conditions 
Even so, manganese is required in large! 
quantities than any other strategic ma- 
terial and production in this country 1s 


small. These are among the chief reasons 





adit te. 


more manganese | 
peacetime. How- 


advanced for importing 
to add to stock piles in 
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How- 
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Catalytic cracking, first developed 
and commercially pioneered by 
Houdry Laboratories, has influenced 
profoundly the advancement of 
aviation. Perfected by Houdry be- 
fore the war, cat cracking provided 
the only means by which aviation 
fuel of higher quality might be pro- 


Houdry discoveries 
helped the aircraft industry 
sel ahead 
hie time table 

AIatiON progress 


duced in adequate quantity for any 
possible war requirements. Thus 
doubly assured, aeronautical en- 
gineers were enabled to develop, 
with no fear of fuel limitations, 
their most advanced designs; 
to bring closer, by many years, 
a new age of swift World Flight. 


HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Houdry Catalytic Processes and the T.C.C. Process are available through the following licens- 
_ ing agents to aff American refiners, subject to approval by the United States Government. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 2 New York City, New York Los Angeles, Calif. 


HOUDRY ! 


CATALYTIC 


PROCESSES |, 





BECHTEL-McCONE CORP. 








“ll be doggoned! A drug store 
that fills steel prescriptions” 


Your friend, the neighborhood drug- 
gist, would find some things strangely 
familiar if he walked into a certain 
room in the Armco Research Labora- 
tories. He’d be reminded of his row 
of prescription drugs when he saw 
the counter-bin holding some 70 dif- 
ferent alloys and metals. In place of 
his mixing mortar, he’d see a small 
electric furnace for melting these 
metals together into experimental 
30-pound ingots. 

Just as doctors’ prescriptions re- 
quire different drugs, so do metal 
specifications require different alloy- 
ing elements. Some elements give 
great strength, others resistance to 
rust. Still others impart easy work- 
ability. By combining various alloys, 
Armco research engineers have 
created or improved special purpose 
steels for many applications. 

Among these prescription steels is 
a special grade for warplane pro- 
pellers; also Armco High Strength 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT—WITH WAR BONDS 


Steels which reduce dead-weight and 
increase the pay loads of railway 
cars, trucks and trailers. 


SPECIALISTS IN SHEET STEEL 


Our experience of over 40 years may 
prove valuable to your company in 
planning post-war products that will 
be even more attractive, more dura- 
ble and salable. We can advise you 
on the grade of sheet steel you can 
best use, as well as on special fin- 
ishes, coatings and fabricating qual- 
ities. Why not consult with us about 
your problems? The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, 2811 Curtis St., 
Middletown, Ohio 





Special 
purpose 
steels 





for TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 























ever, there is a question about how far the 
U.S. would go in accumulating and “freeg. 
ing” additional supplies, if it does so at all. 

Tungsten and mercury. Stocks of 
tungsten and mercury represent three to 
four years’ normal supply. The peacetime 
need for tungsten and mercury is not great 
and opposition to importing more for stock 
piling would be strong. 

So much for the. difficulties involved jp 
attempting to add foreign metals and min- 
erals to U.S. stock piles in time of peace. 
There are a great number of other strategic 
materials, presenting much the same situ. 
ation. As to these, Congress is not so in- 
sistent that the wartime stock piles be 
“frozen” to protect domestic markets, 
though they could have important effects 
on prices. These nonmetals and nonminer- 
als are to be stock-piled for postwar onl, 
as the Army and Navy ask for them. The 
armed forces may reject excess supplies 
and may even remove a material from the 
stockpiles if they wish. 

As to additional stock piling of these 
materials from foreign sources, many ma- 
terials will be so abundant in postwar that 
the incentive will be slight. For example: 

Wool. The Commodity Credit Coro. 
alone owns stocks of 264,000,000 pounds of 
wool. A strategic reserve bought early in 
the war is being sold gradually. Total U.S. 
stocks are 1,100,000,000 pounds, enough to 
last 14 months even in wartime. The Army 
and Navy are not likely to want the wool 
in present stocks. and no chance is seen 
that more would be iraported. 

Rubber. Natural rubber stocks total 
100,000 tons. This is a small supply ané 
natural rubber is needed urgently. How- 
ever, soon after the Japanese war ends 
there will be a superabundance of both 
natural and synthetic rubber. Then there 
will be a question as to how far this coun- 
try would be willing to go in accumulating 
natural rubber. 

Silk. Little opportunity for additional 
stock piling of silk is seen. 

Quinine. The prewar stock pile of qui- 
nine has been shrinking from the 3,500- 
000 ounces of a year ago, but the supply 
of substitutes has been increasing. Addi- 
tional stock piling in postwar would be 
a small factor in increasing the volume of 
international trade and in paying for U.S. 
goods exported. 

All in all, Congress is protecting postwar 
raw material markets, in varying degree, in 
continuing to stock-pile materials to be 
left over from the war. But Congress shows 
no enthusiasm for importing more foreign 
raw materials, in postwar, to add to the 
stock piles. Even if such additions were to 
be made, domestic production of most of 
the materials is so great that the pur- 
chases abroad scarcely could be continued 


for long. Such additional stock piling also) “ 
| tion in 


would make it necessary, in many cases, 
for the Government to step in and support 
domestic prices, as it is doing in cotton 
and wheat and many other commodities. 
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DOLLARS THAT FOLLOW INVASION: 








eelk. 


PROTECTION OF LOCAL CURRENCIES 


This country appears to be working its 

vay through the currency tangle that 
hreatened to involve the dollar in some 
ficulties all around the world. 

In part, the U.S. finds itself in a better 
ysition than expected because of luck. 
But, in larger part, the initial experiences 
in North Africa have served to teach les- 
ons that have helped out in Italy and 
france and in other areas where Ameri- 
can armies have penetrated. 

One of the lessons learned is that, as 
promptly as possible, currencies in  oc- 
cupied areas should be turned back to 
ical authorities. In fact, an effort now is 
being made to let local authorities handle 
the military moneys from the first. 

Some of the things that are happening 
as the dollar works its way around the 
vorld in a wartime guise include those 
that follow: 

Italy. An agreement now has been 
reached, with British approval, so that the 
Italian Government will benefit from 
money American soldiers spend in Italy. 
The soldiers are issued military lire at the 
rate of 100 lire to the dollar. The soldier 
vets the 100 lire, the Italian Government 
in effect gets the $1. What happens, ac- 
tually, is this: 

Italy needs goods from the U.S. to re- 
lieve her war-stricken people. President 
Roosevelt has announced that relief mer- 
chandise is being shipped to Italy under a 
credit plan. Credits, which serve to pay 
for these goods, will equal the value of 
military lire that have been issued to U.S. 
troops in Italy. Also, goods will be sent to 
cover dollar remittances made by persons 
in the United States to relatives in Italy, 
who will receive lire credits. In either 
case, no dollars will pass from the United 
States. 

As the U.S. sends goods to make up for 
Italy’s shortages, inflation pressures from 
such shortages and the excess of money 
will be eased. These shipments of goods 
will amount to redeeming the greater part 
of the invasion currency that has been 
issued. The books, however, will not bal- 
ance evenly. The Army also has issued lire 
to pay Italians for goods and services and 


these accounts will not be settled until 
after the war. 
France. The de Gaulle Government 


took charge of the invasion money situa- 
tion in France soon after the Allies began 
to occupy large parts of that country. 
Earlier, General de Gaulle had complained 
loudly about the British-American de- 
cision to use their own invasion currency, 


OCTOBER 27, 1944 


with a value of two U.S. cents for each 
franc. Now, when the British and Ameri- 
cans want francs to pay troops or to buy 
supplies, they ask the French authorities 
for money. The French may issue either 
the invasion frances or the regular francs, 
in exchange for dollars and pounds. 

The policy of letting local authorities 
control the currency from the outset of the 
invasion has been followed in three other 
European countries: 

Holland. Netherlands currency 
coin have been made available by 


and 
the 








—Harris & Ewing 
GENERAL DE GAULLE 
...@ lesson was learned 


Netherlands Government to the liberating 
forces. Some of this currency previously 
had been printed in the U.S. for the 
Dutch. The guilder was given a value of 
25 cents. 

Belgium and Luxembourg. The liber- 
ating armies are furnished with Belgium 
currency for use both in Belgium and Lux- 
embourg. Before the war, Belgian currency 
was used interchangeably in Luxembourg. 
The present arrangement was worked out 
by the exiled governments in London. The 
Belgian france is worth about 2.28 cents. 

North Africa. Most of the yellow 
“spearhead currency” that U.S. troops 
took into North Africa already has been 
withdrawn. Regular silver certificates of 
the U.S., having a yellow seal to distin- 
guish them from the ordinary currency 
used at home, were issued in North Africa. 


Withdrawal began as early as December, 
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EXTRA enetgy 
on Wheels! 









Roll in the 
mid-shift pick- 
up for workers 
on the New 


PIX ROLLING 
SNACK BAR 


Serve in-between refreshments 
from PIX ROLLING SNACK BARS 
and you speed production right up to 
closing time. That’s the experience of 
many plants which provide food and 
beverages at the production line dur- 
ing rest periods. 

Serving from PIX ROLLING 
SNACK BARS is the quickest way to 
give more production punch to more 
workers. These SNACK BARS roll 
anywhere, right to the job... bring 
sandwiches, beverages, pastry, fruit 
or candy... take up no productive 
space, need only one attendant. 

Whether your plant feeding require- 
ments demand mobile units such as 
PIX ROLLING SNACK BARS, or a 
complete industrial feeding installa- 
tion... whether your budget is large 
or smell... let Pick Engineers help 
you with their planning experience. 


Send for illustrated folder S.B. 7 


ALBERT PICK COMPANY, INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
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BUSY AMERICA EATS WHERE IT WORKS 











Funds Available 
for 


RECONVERSION 


To assure the success of your reconver- 
sion program, make sure that ample 
funds are available for immediate use or 
when peacetime production resumes. 


OSTWAR COMPETITION WILL BE KEEN! To meet 
P:. calls for purchases of machinery, equip- 
ment, retooling and increased inventories. The 
investment may be heavy and additional capital 
required to ease the strain on current working 


funds. 


To help industry solve these financial problems, 
C.LT. will arrange with you NOW for the money 
required to meet tomorrow’s needs. Whether the 
amount be large or small, funds for reconversion 
purposes are available at reasonable cost and on 
extended terms. 


We have no “set” plans which limit the scope of 
your activities; on the contrary, our services aid 
business expansion by providing operating capi- 
tal through many flexible methods. Write or 
wire for information regarding ‘“‘Funds for Re- 
conversion’, Your inquiry will receive prompt, 
courteous attention. 


A NATIONWIDE FINANCING SERVICE 


Commercial Investment Trust Incorporated 


and affiliated Companies 


ONE PARK AVENUE 


Combined Capital & Surplus Over 100 Million Dollars 
In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Toronto 








NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





1942. Holders of this currency would bring 
it into North African banks and be given 
in exchange such local currencies as Al- 
gerian and Moroccan francs. In time, the 
spearhead dollars get back to the U.S, 
where they are a Treasury obligation, 
being charged against Treasury’s “money 
in circulation” account. 

Two invasion currencies in use by Unit- 
ed States forces are not likely to be with- 
drawn soon. These are the military marks 
(10 to the dollar) that troops are using 
in Germany, and the Hawaiian dollar 
used in the Pacific. The Hawaiian dollar, 
like the yellow-seal dollar used in North 
Africa, is merely a special series of United 
States currency. 


Small-business financing. Many a 
small business now is studying how to get 
capital for postwar ventures. Bond issues 
are floated by few small concerns, but 
many issue stock. The-Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has studied the cost 
to little business of such financing. It 
found that small businessmen pay out a 
much larger share of proceeds from stock 
issues, in order to get the issues before 
the public, than do business concerns with 
larger assets. 

Assets less than $1,000,000. Com- 
panies with less than $1,000,000 in assets 
reported 21.6 per cent of expected gross 
proceeds is spent to float their stocks. 
Commissions to investment bankers make 
up most of this cost, 19.7 per cent. 

Assets from $1,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000. The total cost is 15.8 per cent of 
proceeds when the issues are floated by 
concerns with $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 of 
assets. Bankers’ compensation is 14 per 
cent. Changes in the rate of bankers’ com- 
pensation account almost entirely for the 
differences in the two groups. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion also found that small business can 
float preferred stocks at less cost than 
common stocks. 

Preferred. The cost for preferred issues 
floated by concerns with assets of less than 
$5,000,000 was found to be 14.2 per cent. 

Common. Similar concerns paid out 
19.4 per cent when they issued common. 

Bankers’ compensation, in all instances, 
made up all but a few points of total costs. 
Other expenses covered registration with 
SEC, State registration, legal, accounting 
and engineering fees, printing, engraving 
and so on. 

Such cost problems as these, in the pri- 
vate financing of small business, are push- 
ing Congress and the Administration 
toward some kind of governmental plan 
for loans. Bills are pending both for Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans to small busi- 
ness and for direct loans by Government. 
Banking interests may withdraw their pre- 
vious opposition to Government-guaran- 
teed loans rather than see direct financing 
by the Government come about. 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THIS AMERICAN PRINCIPLE? 


Most AMERICANS agree that “rule 
by the majority” is a sound princi- 
ple—the backbone of our form of 
government, 

Yet thousands of Americans are 
being penalized because this prin- 
ciple is not being applied to one 
of our most important industries 
—motor transport! 

Here is the situation: * 

e 41 States permit a vehicle 

length of 45 feet or more. 


7 States restrict it to less. 


e 46 States permit an axle load 
of 18,000 pounds or more. 


2 States restrict it to less. 


e 32 States permit total weight 
of 42,000 pounds or more. 


16 States restrict it to less. 
Several of the States in the 
“majority” group applied the dem- 
ocratic principle of cooperation to 


lift hampering restrictions only as 
a temporary wartime measure. 
Their old laws are still on the 
statute books and will again be 
enforced unless the Legislatures 
take action. 


A number of States refused to 
cooperate even in an emergency! 


Now, how does this “rule by the 
minority” penalize you? 


Motor transport—trucks and 
trailers—hauls the food you eat, 
the clothes you wear and practi- 
cally everything else you use. 


The cost of this hauling naturally 
depends, to a great extent, on the 
size and weight of the loads which 
can be moved. 


And size and weight on any 
given route are controlled by the 
laws of the most restrictive State 


on that route! 





TYPICAL Gottlenecks ON HAUL FROM MILWAUKEE TO ATLANTA 


* (Figures based on practical application of size and weight formulae for 3-axle Truck-Trailer) 


gross. 49,000 LBS." 


welch! 
venicté 
no toa? 


WISCONSIN 


45 FEET ET 


44,000 LBS. [4 


| 45 Feet’ | 45 FeET* | a6 PeeEee 


44,000 LBS. 


45 FEET 





* Indicates temporary length or weight allowance for the duration only. Lower limits take effect unless 
war-time measures are made permanent. 


** Tennessee allows “over 35 ft.” for duration, but no definite figure given. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Thus, a hamstringing law in one 
State can— and does— force the 
haulers of your merchandise from 
other States to cut down to its 
restrictive level. And hauling costs 
increase accordingly. 


No one will quarrel with the 
rights of a State to set up any 
laws its people choose for its own 
vehicle owners. 


But, when special tax laws and 
vehicle restrictions of any individ- 
ual State affect the living costs of 
people in other States, that is ob- 
viously contrary to the guarantees 
intended in the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Isn’t it a sensible “rule-by-the- 
majority” solution to (1) permit 
vehicles which are legal in one 
State the unrestricted use of the 
highways in all other States, or 
(2) bring the standards of the 
minority States up to the level 
of the majority? 


You can help to accomplish this 
by asking for such action from 
Congress or your State Legislators. 


HOW DOES YOUR STATE STAND? 


Send for the latest copy 
of “Are the United States 
United?” A_ penny post 
card will bring you this 
enlightening and most in- 
teresting booklet, without 
obligation —or you can 
pick up a copy from your 
nearest Fruehauf Branch, 





Service in Principal Cities 
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cAmericas Sense of Lime, 


in the nation’s most critical hour. Today, they continue to 
perform a vital role in our military air transport service, 
both at home and abroad. 


T TOOK a thrifty view of the value of time for 
America to accomplish nationhood in a couple of 
hundred years . . . especially a nation new from cellar to 
dome, whose poorest citizen is rich by world standards, 


We have often been frowned upon by our elders for 
being so much in a hurry. But it gets the results we want. 
That is why air transportation fits us so exactly. It is the 
perfect instrumentation of the value we put on getting 
things done quickly . . . on spending the least possible 
amount of time at a given task in order to have more time 
left over... for work or leisure, whichever we choose. 


The Airlines of the United States have already per- 
formed a service for this nation which will leave its mark 
for centuries. It was their knowledge, equipment and ex- 

7 Saati ctgltbiclT — 
perience that enabled our military to act at top efficiency 


Tomorrow, suiting perfectly America’s sense of time, 
the Airlines will spearhead the nation’s movement back 
to the work of peace. For the Airlines alone have the 
means of helping America get its work done at the speed 
at which America has shown it wants to go! 


»* » » 
When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 


by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Havea bigheart ... give to Your Community War Fund 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE 


WORLD §*N AER TFTRANSPORT 
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In planning for 1945, keep this point in mind..... 

Prospect still stands that German war will end within 6 to 10 weeks. 

That is the view of those qualified to judge. It is a view based on what 
is ahead, on the expected results from offensive operations in West and East. 

Next _year is most probably to be a one-war year. 

And: In a one-war year, civilian industry will be given its head. 








There will be quick lifting of the construction lid when German war ends. 

That is not to say, however, that a building boom will start at once. It 
can't do that. A boom will be limited at first by labor and material shortage. 

A new-construction timetable will look about like this..... 

In 1945, new building will exceed $5,000,000,000 against $3,800,000,000 in 
this year and $6,300,000,000 in 1939. It will be far under the 1942 peak. 

In 1946, if both wars are ended with 1945, new construction should reach 
a level above $7,000,000,000. The industry would be active and prosperous. 

In 1947, A boom construction level of $10,600,000,000 is reasonably to be 
expected. That's within $3,000,000,000 of the 1942 wartime peak. 





As the demand situation seems to be SHADING Upscceice 

Home construction will be the center of the postwar boom; will level off 
at about $4,600,000,000 a year, or $2,000,000,000 more than in 1939. That calls 
for more than 900,000 units a year in the boom period, or equal to the 1920's 
boom. See pages 24 and 36 for more details on this important subject. 

Nonresidential building, office structures, apartments, etc., will amount 
to about $2,500,000,000 a year, or $1,000,000,000 more than in 1939. 

Road building, at around $1,300,000,000 a year, will be the center of 
public works boom, will be about $450,000,000 above prewar. 

Public utilities probably will about double their 1939 outlays for building 
with $1,100,000,000 worth of this type of building in sight. Military and naval 
construction will fall off to about $250,000,000 a year, which isn't much. 

There is not much doubt of a high level of construction activity after the 
adjustment from war. Individuals and corporations have large savings. Credit is 
to be abundant. Demand is great after 3 years of restriction on building. Only 
question is whether the building industry will price itself out of the market. 

















On that all-important subject of building costs..... In the wage field: 

Hourly wage rates in construction as a whole will be about 35 per cent above 
1935-39 average; will tend to move higher, as they've done steadily for 35 years. 

And: In private building, hourly rates will be up about 45 per cent. That 
is because: (1) more skilled labor is used; (2) union rates in a period of 
heavy building activity tend to become prevailing rates. In public building, 
the union rates have been paid, without hidden concessions, all along. 

Above wage increases assume no general wage and price inflation. They just 
reflect wartime increases and the fact that building trade wages, once raised, 
show, historically, a great resistance to decline even in depression periods. 








In the case of building material priceS....e. 






TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Material prices in postwar will be about 18 per cent above prewar average. 
But: Those prices will be somewhat lower than at present; will reflect a 
rather sharp decline to be expected in prices of lumber, which are out of line. 
Lumber prices have jumped 68 per cent above 1935-39 average. A 15 to 25 
per cent decline is- reasonably to be expected soon after the two wars end. 
Cement prices have been very stable and should stay that way. A modest rise 
in brick and tile prices, about 10 per cent above 1939, will probably be retained 
after war. Structural steel prices, like cement, are likely to remain stable. 
This means: On a combined wage and material cost basis, construction costs 
in postwar will, over all, be about 27 per cent above the 1935-39 average. That 
is for both private and public construction. In private construction alone, due 
to greater wage increases, costs are likely to run about 30 per cent above prewar. 
Again, that assumes no general, unrestrained price inflation. It is for an 
over-all situation, with many variations to be expected between communities. 
It can serve as a rough guide in doing your planning in this field. 




















When German war ends....e. Japanese war goes on..... Official plans call for 
following cutbacks in dollar value of production six to nine months later: 

In total, spending on munitions, which was at a $5,430,000,000 rate in 
August, will fall to $3,030,000,000 six to nine months after German defeat. 

Aircraft will be down from $1,580,000,000 to $1,130,000,000 monthly. 

Shipbuilding will be down from $1,150,000,000 to $530,000,000 a month. 

Guns and fire control*® will drop from $270,000,000 to $100,000,000 a month. 

Ammunition spending will be off from $600,000,000 to $330,000,000 a month. 

Combat and motor vehicles wills drop from $470,000,000 to $170,000,000. 

Communications equipment will be off from $370,000,000 to $230,000,000. 

Other supplies will drop from $1,000,000,000 a month to $500,000,000..- 

That is the picture as the Army and Navy see it. It probably is on the 
high side for.the period after German war ends. That's because the services all 
along have tended to overestimate requirements, to estimate that more will be 
spent on munitions than actually is spent when the final accounting is made. 

Even so, war business after German war ends still will be a big business. 














There are these tax points to keep in mind..... Under the 1944 act: 

You must get a new certificate of exemption from each of yovr employes by 
December 1. Where a man and his wife both work, each gets a $500 exemption. 
The full $1,000 exemption in that case cannot be claimed by husband or wife alone. 

In December, too, you must get set to apply new withholding tables, or the 
new specific withholding formula which will take effect Jan. 1, 1945. 

New exemption certificates Form W-4 (revised 1944) can be printed by you or 
secured from Collector of Internal Revenue. Withholding tables are being mailed. 

Then: By Jan. 31, 1945, employes must be supplied with a receipt for the 
tax withheld by you during 1944. These receipts can be used as income tax returns 
by most employes earning less than $5,000 a year. That's to simplify tax paying. 

For yourself, along with all taxpayers required to report income estimates, 
you get until Jan. 15, 1945, to make a final estimate on 1944 income. It is not 
necessary this year to make out a December 15 estimate. And: If you wish, you 
can make a final return January 15, thereby cleaning up 1944 taxes at that time. 











Surplus property disposal under the new law already has officials worried, 
has them rather stumped on how to fulfill the requirements laid down and still 
to sell property in a hurry. Chief complaint is against requirement for giving 
first call to Government agencies, veterans, farmers, small businessmen. 

WPB is set to remove a wide range of restrictions on material use just as 
soon as German war ends. That doesn't mean that everything will bob back to the 
postwar normal in a hurry. It definitely will not. But there will be a go- 
ahead signal to civilian industry, a go-ahead on a start of reconversion. 
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SPEED! SPEED! SPEED! so urgently 
needed in Accurate Figure Work is produced 
by this amazing Calculator. Set both factors of 
any calculation...touch ONE KEY...and presto, 
the answer appears without effort on the part of 





operator. FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators 
are Available when applications to obtain deliver- 
ies have been approved by the War Production 
Board. Telephone or write your local Fridén 
Representative for complete information. 
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l Service is 


in approximately 250 


Company controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 











YOU CAN AFFORD IT 


Some 22,000,000 people in all walks 
of life hold Prudential policies. Size, 


kind and payment plan can be fitted to 


your own circumstances. 


LET US SHOW YOU SOME FIGURES 


She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE 


NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 
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Argentine Move; 
To Supplant U. S. 
In British Trade 


Argentina, fearing continued economic 
and political pressure against her by the 
U.S., is backing down on anti-British a. 
tions, is trying to set the stage for im. 
proved economic relations with Britain at 
this country’s expense. She is hoping that 
Britain will buy all, or a major share, of 
Argentina’s exportable surplus food prod- 
ucts after the war. 

Such a contract, to run for four years, js 
reported under negotiation along with re. 
newal of the annual contract for British 
meat purchases on behalf of the Allies, Al. 
ready, Britain has signed agreements to 
purchase postwar surplus meat and dairy 
products from Australia and New Zealand, 
Argentina, with a large share of the worlds 
food products for sale, is anxious to join 
this iron-clad marketing arrangement, to 
remove doubts over export markets during 
the immediate postwar period. 

Argentine reversal. In trying to reco- 
cile domestic policy with reliance on the 
British market, Argentina in recent months 
has followed a seemingly contradictory 
policy toward Britain. On one hand, r- 
acting to U.S. criticism of Argentine r- 
fusal to join the all-American front, the 
Argentine Government has claimed that 
Britain does not agree with Washington’ 
policy toward Argentina, that British sup- 
port is based on her war alliance with this 
country. 

On the other hand, in pursuing a m 
tionalistic course under the governments 
of Generals Ramirez and Farrell, Argen- 
tina began a drive against British firms as 
well as American interests. British-owned 
railway companies, largest British invest- 
ment in the country, were ordered to pay 
back wages, retained during the depres- 
sion to avoid mass unemployment. The 
companies contended that complete © 
payment had been made. They also point- 
ed out that the railways were losing 
money. Now, as a conciliatory step toward 
the British, the Argentine Government 
permitting payment of full pensions to 
railway employes living abroad—almost 
all of them British. Up to now, only half 
the pension could be paid outside Ar 
gentina. 

In the case of the seized, British-owned, 
Primitiva Gas Co., Buenos Aires has fixed 
the expropriation value at over 17,000,000 
pesos, around $4,250,000, compared to the 
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initial valuation of 3,760,000 pesos, pro- 


tested by the British as a confiscatory 
price. 

All this is designed to increase British 
reluctance to support U.S. pressure on 
Argentina, to establish a more favorable 
atmosphere in Britain toward contracting 
for Argentina’s agricultural surpluses. Ac- 
ually, British official circles in Washing- 
ton deny that any postwar agreement with 
Argentina has been reached. It is stated 
that such an agreement is not likely, at 
least for the immediate future. 

Britain as a market. This is not very 
reassuring to the American farmer. He 
ses the principal share of his export mar- 
ket threatened by British trade agreements 
with other countries. In recent years, 
Britain has imported as much of her food- 
stuffs as possible from Empire countries. 
Her postwar agreements with New Zea- 
land and Australia continue this relation- 
ship. An agreement to purchase Canadian 
bacon is under discussion. It thus becomes 
important whether Argentina corners the 
remainder of the market. 

Britain is this country’s largest outlet 
for agricultural products. In 1938, U.S. 
wheat exports to Britain amounted to 
995,000,000 bushels, compared to British 
imports from Argentina of 110,000,000 
bushels. In 1939, until outbreak of the war 
in Europe, this position was reversed when 
Argentina exported to Britain 335,000,000 
bushels, against only 236,000,000 bought 
here. With U.S. wheat production exceed- 
ing domestic consumption by as much as 
300,000,000 bushels annually, loss of the 
British market, or even a sharp reduction 
in British wheat buying as a result of in- 
creased imports from Argentina, would be 
aserious blow to the American farmer. It 
would mean losing normal markets at a 
time when increased exports are needed. 

Pork, lard, oleomargarine, oil and hides 
are other principal products in which Ar- 
gentina and this country are strong com- 
petitors in the British market. In 1938, 
Argentina supplied Britain with 20 per 
cent of her pork imports, against a little 
over 5 per cent from this country, and 
sold 54 per cent of the oleomargarine, 
against only 5 per cent exported by the 
U.S. In lard, this country led in supplying 
80 per cent of British imports, against 4 
per cent for Argentina, and, in hides, al- 
most 10 per cent, against 5 per cent for 
Argentina. Thus, any agreement between 
Britain and Argentina covering these 
products would bring new problems for 
the American farmer. To this must be 
added the fact that Britain, during the 
wat, has doubled her home food p.oduc- 
tion, growing two thirds of her require- 
ments, against a prewar one third. Not all 
of this new production, principally in ce- 
reals, will be maintained after the war. 
But it emphasizes that Britain as a mar- 
ket for the U.S. farmer is not expected to 
teturn to its prewar volume. 
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@ Each progressive step of the ROCK ISLAND LINES is part and 
parcel of the Program of Planned Progress inaugurated in 
1937. Under this Program is a solid foundation of fine rail- 
roading tradition reaching back 92 years...to 1852 when 
the ROCK ISLAND LINES were established. 

Only upon such a foundation could such a Program be built. 

With fine modern equipment and 8,000 miles of well-main- 
tained right-of-way stretching through 14 middle western 
states, the war found this railroad system ready. It was equal 
to the kind of a wartime job which is justifying America’s 
patronage and admiration. 

In 1944... still keeping ahead of its war job... ROCK ISLAND 
introduced a fleet of powerful, fast Diesel freight locomotives 
end a fleet of the latest type steam freight locomotives. Pre- 
liminary installations of radio communication between 
dispatcher, engineers and freight conductors were made. Cen- 
tralized train control —the miracle of modern railroading 
—was proved and further developed. 


ROCK ISLAND is continuing to move onward and upward... 
still planning. With the coming of peace, you will find ROCK 
ISLAND ready for that glorious era, too. 


As yesterday —and today—so tomorrow ROCK ISLAND’S 
sole purpose is to provide the finest in transportation 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Rock 


OCTOBER 10th— 92nd ANNIVERSARY 


Seite 





ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








Rising in 
Popularity! 


It is the superb quality 
rohate Mm iloh Zelaices am Biola mney 
Rum that is making the 
Latin Manhattan 
so popular. Make your 
W-Wiln miutelalstehicelamcatis 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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(Following is the third in a series of 
sketches on outstanding personalities in 
the 1944 political campaign.) : 


Elliott V. Bell supplies much of the 
ammunition that Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
uses in campaign speeches. to blast the 
Roosevelt Administration’s business and 
financial record. The Dewey charges, before 
being cast explosively into the microphone, 
usually are examined calmly and quietly 
by his long-time friend and adviser. 

Mr. Bell, 42, is a member of the Gover- 
nor’s inner circle. He, more than any other 
intimate, is credited with being the “idea 


—Acme 


MESSRS. BELL & DEWEY 
e « « the ammunition is inspected 


man” of the campaign. He occupies much 
the same position with Governor Dewey 
that Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell occupied 
with President Roosevelt in 1932, when 
the New Deal was being forged. 

There the similarity stops. Dr. Tugwell, 
an academic economist, is a bold experi- 
menter, an advocate of Government plan- 
ning from the top, ever ready to expound 
his views. Mr. Bell gives more moderate 
advice, is far more ready to improve exist- 
ing institutions than to suggest new ones. 
He is modest and retiring, where Dr. Tug- 
well is positive and seldom dodges a fight. 

The Dewey program. Thus, the views 
of Governor Dewey’s adviser are brought 
forth more often by the candidate than by 
Mr. Bell himself. In general, these views 
call for accepting much of the New Deal 
and operating it better. The Securities and 
Exchange Act, the Wage and Hour Law, 
the Wagner Act and the various banking 
reforms would be retained. The Social Se- 
curity Act would be broadened. 

A revealing insight into Mr. Bell’s at- 
titude came from Gov. Dewey’s recent 
speech on taxes. While that speech prom- 








IF YOU’RE WISE 
YOU’LL WAIT FOR A 


Hemibitn 


Here’s a tip to all who plan to buy a 
watch: wait for a Hamilton. Thanks to our 
experience making precision timepieces 
for war, the new Hamilton will be the 
finest watch you could ever want. 








THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY 


Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna. 
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old-fashioned 
filing folders 


ANYONE CAN and guides 
FILE PAPERS 
THE SLOW WAY... 


but here's 
the FASTER, EASIER MET: 


New-style PEND- 
AFLEX hanging 
folders 


NO NEW CABINETS 


a simple frame fits 

in file drawer and 

PENDAFLEX* folders hang in file! 

the filing method with Eliminates most misfiling 
the HANGING folders ——————— 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Reduces filing time 20% — transforms filing from 
laborious searching to instant visible _r reference! 


T oxroro FILING SUPPLY CO 

| 345 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Send me new, illustrated, fact-full booklet: ‘How to Cut 
Filing Costs 20 per cent.” No obligation, of course. 
NAME 

| FIRM 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
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NATURE’S 
“CHEMICAL PLANT” 


For millions of years, trees have been con- 
verting the chemicals of the earth, air and 
water ... into wood. 

Converting wood into chemicals became 
possible on a large and efficient scale when 
Worthington engineered a centrifugal pump 
that handles corrosive wood pulp liquors with 
complete success. 

Turning wood chips into the stuff that paper 
and rayon are made of... is only one phase 
of industrial chemistry in which Worthington 
machines are playing an important part. Pumps 
helping to extract metals from sea water ... 
high vacuum equipment distilling delicate 
pharmaceuticals in atmospheres as thin as inter- 
planetary space .. . refrigeration machinery 
removing heat caused by chemical reactions 
... air compressors, pushing, stirring 
... also illustrate the breadth of Worthington’s 
contribution to advancing chemistry. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 


Harrison, N. J. Works, Offices and Representatives 
throughout the world. Subsidiaries: Worthington- 


Gamon Meter Company, Newark, N. J. Ransome , 


Machinery Company, Dunellen, N. J. Electric 
Machinery Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Canadian Associates: John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


, atomizing 


Power Plant Equipment ¢ Turbines & Turbine-Generator Sets 

Diesel & Gas Engines © Pumps and Compressors « Air 

Conditioning & Refrigerating Equipment ° Construction & 

Mining Machinery « parent Feedwater Heaters « Weiding 
& Assembly Positioning Equip t e Liquid Meters 
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Chemical Industries Back the Attack with the Help of Worthington Machines 


A soldier’s parachute may be made 
with the help of Worthington refrigera- 
tion equipment. Cellulose must be 
cooled while preparing the viscose so- 
lution which is spun into cloth. 


The explosive he fires is based on 
synthetic ammonia, manufactured by 
uniting hydrogen and nitrogen under 
high pressures with the help of Worth- 
ington compressors. 


The blood plasma he needs is proc- 
essed in high vacuum. Plasma and 
penicillin both are prepared with the 
help of Worthington steam jet ejectors 
and vacuum pumps. 














DOCTOR’S CALLS 
In His Office, Hospital or 
YOUR HOME...PAID 


Under provisions of the new, improved 


B.M. A.“All-Ways Income Plan,”— and 
many liberalized benefits are offered. 


NEW B.M.A. 


Income Plan 


provides similar contracts for men and 
women, no medical examination required. 


HOSPITAL & SURGICAL 
Benefits for Self and 
Entire Family 


issued for ages 3 months to 65 years, 
inclusive. Hospital room and other ex- 
penses paid in any hospital—Anywhere 
— Every type of surgery included—Even 
pays for nurse in your home—Maternity 
benefits paid in or out of hospital— 
also guaranteed monthly income when 
you are disabled by... 


e ACCIDENT e¢ SICKNESS 
® PROVIDES FOR RETIREMENT 


e PAYS YOUR DEPENDENTS 
IN CASE OF DEATH FROM 
ANY CAUSE 


Monthly payments optional, 
from $5 to $25 and up, de- 


“Symbol of pending on benefits you need. 


Complete Protection” 


Business Men's Assurance Ca 


HOME OFFICE, KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 
Branches throughout the United States 











f Furnish full information on your NEW 
Income Plan for family security. 


| SEE a nin n con ackinah Mel < chk osubtceemebue 
Na er cai casn' *euts swig hubhenieieiado 
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| Fill out, paste on Postcard and Mail 
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ised tax reductions after the war, the major 
point was that 15 separate tax laws had 
been enacted in the last 12 years. Gov. 
Dewey did not approve of such rapid tink- 
ering with the federal tax structure, nor, 
one can be sure, did his financial adviser. 

An experienced adviser. Giving 
counsel to politicai candidates is, by now, 
natural to Mr. Bell. He was an economic 
consultant to Mr. Dewey in 1939, 
the latter was campaigning for thé nomi- 
nation later lost to Wendell Willkie. In 
1940, Mr. Bell joined the Willkie staff and 
supplied anti-New Deal ammunition then. 
In 1942, he returned to Gov. Dewey. 

In addition, he and Mr. Dewey have 
close personal ties. They met in the late 
200s when they attended an economic 
course at Columbia University, where one 
of the lecturers was Dr. Tugwell. They now 
are summer neighbors, at Pawling, N. Y. 

Mr. Bell’s knowledge of banking and 
finance comes from a long newspaper ap- 
prenticeship. A native of New York City, 
he was graduated from Columbia, spent 
four years in study, travel and free-lance 
writing, and then joined the financial staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune. He 
switched to the New York Times in time 
to cover the stock market crash of 1929 
and spent 10 years reporting business 
trends from Wall Street for that news- 
paper. He set forth that experience in “The 
Decline of the Money Barons,” a chapter 
in the history of the New Deal written 
by New York Times correspondents, en- 
titled “We Saw It Happen.” 

During those years, Mr. Bell made a 
thorough study of the banking system and 
money matters. He became correspondent 
for The Banker, a British journal and con- 
tributed articles to Banking, official pub- 
lication of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and other periodicals. In his latest 
published articles, he expressed impatience 
with the “silver bloc” in the Senate, charg- 
ing it with rigging the price of that metal 
and preventing war industries from using 
the Treasury’s silver hoard. 

When Governor Dewey took office in 
Albany, he appointed his associate as 
State Superintendent of Banks. Mr. Bell 
is one of the few persons without specific 
banking experience to occupy this post, 
but the appointment was applauded wide- 
ly and had the approval of the most im- 
portant banking groups. That fact indi- 
cates that businessmen generally consider 
him a person of “sound” views. Since 1943, 
he also has been a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks. 

In the event that Governor Dewey goes 
to Washington, it is almost certain that 
Mr. Bell would accompany him. He prob- 
ably either would become an official of the 
Treasury or would continue as an eco- 
nomic adviser to a new President as a 
member of his personal staff. In either 
post, he could be counted on to shun the 
limelight and to advise cautiously and 
quietly, as he has done for years. 
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AMERICAN WINE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. + Est. 1859 
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Youll be agreeably i\ 
surprised at the “feath- / 
er-light” feel of the 4 
Kirsten pipe. Just 
“heft” one ... you'll 
find it has a certain 
rightness, lightness and 
balance found in no 
other pipe. The light- i 
weight, thin-walled = / 
duralumin radiator / 
condenses oils and tars y; / 
traps moisture ... / 
cools each puff / 
of smoke, 
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dealers 


future .. 


Seattle 1, 
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Glass fibers . . . 
microscope to see them... 















Remember the taffy pull? When you 
had stretched it out to the limit, 
you had many thicknesses of taffy, 
all the way down to a tiny, flexible 
fiber no larger than a filament in a 
| spider's web. 





Penicillin fermentation flasks are stoppered 
with fine, fluffy Fiberglas fibers to permit gases 
fo escape, prevent entrance of ruinous air- 
borne bacteria. Fiberglas withstands repeated 
sterilization by steam. 




















Alcohol for synthetic rubbers, processing of 
100-octane gasoline for fighter planes, urgent- 
ly needed products of distillation—produced 
faster, in greater quantity with the aid of 
Fiberglas fibers in the form of Tower Packing. 
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broom straws... 


Now imagine that, instead of taffy, 
this were glass—and you have some 
idea of what Fiberglas* is. Fiberglas 
basic fibers are produced in a number 
of controlled sizes ranging from 
coarse fibers of glass to a filament so 
fine that it can be seen only with the 
aid of an electron microscope. 

Scores of industries are using these 
fibers in hundreds of ways. Process 
engineers, chemists, product designers 
in many fields have used them to pro- 
vide new, and hitherto unknown, 
values to their processes, equipment 
and products. In every case, the appli- 
cation was made possible because of 
the combination of inherent properties 
and characteristics to be found only 
in glass fibers. 

Being glass, Fiberglas fibers are in- 
combustible. They are noncellular, 
therefore, do not absorb moisture, will 


FIBERGLAS 


*T,M. Reg, U.S, Pat. Off. 


A BASIC MATERIAL 








Clean air is circulated throughout homes heat- 
ed by forced-warm-air furnaces equipped with 
“Dust-Stop'’* Air Filters—a Fiberglas product. 
Coarse fibers, coated with a special adhesive, 
capture dust, lint—protect home furnishings. 


. or on up to coarse fibers about the size of 





. and unaffected by heat, moisture, most 
acids ... because they are glass. 


IT SEEMS THERE’S NO END TO THE USES FOR 


Glass in the form of Fibers 


not swell or shrink. They cannot rot 
or disintegrate; are chemically stable. 
And, surprisingly enough, glass fibers 
have tremendous tensile strength. 

On this page are illustrated only a 
few of the ways in which Fiberglas 
fibers are being used, in basic form or 
combined with other materials to form 
a product of specific utility. Other 
promising developments, in the ex- 
perimental stage, are going forward in 
many industries. This basic material 
and its unique properties challenge 
the imagination, often set off the crea- 
tive spark that leads to something new 
and better. 

For further information and a fold- 
er containing samples of “Fiberglas 
Basic Fibers’, write Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, 1805 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 











: ee 
Humidity control, an important comfort factor 
in air conditioning, is made more effective by 
units equipped with aeration packs made of 
Fiberglas fibers. Glass is odorless, unaffected 
by water spray used in dehumidification. 
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The Flavor of Home 


The agreeable, pleasant Kaywoodie Flavor that 
issues from this pipe—like the fine flavors of 
good things to eat—has to be “just so” and 
always the same, or you wouldn’t like it. 
The flavor does not change, because each 
Kaywoodie is cut from the same fine Mediter- 
ranean Briar, selected, seasoned and cured just 
as it was before the war, or 10 years ago, or 
any time since the origin of our business in 
1851. Dry-grown briar, the world’s best, sea- 
soned for years, and fashioned with knowledge 
of how smoke behaves. You can distinguish the 
aroma in the dark.—If you’ve been unable to 
find Kaywoodies lately, it’s because of great 
demand by the Armed Forces. We’re sure you'll 
agree that we must serve our fighters, first! 
Kaywoodie Company, New York and London. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


War Bonds 
come first 


Sey 


KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 





“The Veas 
and Nays” 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 


with which writers desire to have only’ 


initials used, should be so marked. 


Against Postwar Military Training 


Sir: —The comments that have appeared 
in The United States News on the subject 
of compulsory military training in time of 
peace have almost wholly disregarded the 
most important phase of the issue, the 
moral and spiritual effects. Granting that 
certain physical benefits would be de- 
rived from the system, the damage that 
would inevitably follow would by far out- 
weigh the good. 

The institution is inherently evil. Its 
primary purpose as defined in classical 
military literature is to “kill, capture or 
destroy.” The system stresses material, 
physical and military might and methods, 
to the dispzragement of right, reason and 
the principle of adjudication. 
Dormont, Pa. 


J. F. Youne 


* * * 


A Worker's View on Pay Rises 

Sir:—This is in reference to your Ques- 
tion of the Week in the Oct. 13, 1944, issue 
on whether a wage increase should be 
granted. You had answers from business- 
men; now let me say a few words looking 
at it from a workingman’s point of view. 

Ever since wages were frozen, the OPA 
was to hold the line on prices of food. But 
ask any housewife how things have been 
rising a few cents here and there, then a 
dollar here and a dollar there on clothes. 

What is happening is that the working 
class is being drained of savings. If goods 
are allowed to rise, wages should rise in 
proportion. 


Dundalk, Md. GrorGE CAHA 


* * * 


Our Role in the Far East 

Sir:—As I see it, our primary business 
in the Far East is not to assist China, or 
to punish or reconstruct Japan. Our busi- 
ness is to release the Philippines and to 
establish our own security in the Pacific 
by reducing Japan to a point where she 
can no longer be a menace. 

As for China, Madame Chiang made a 
very skillful and appealing presentation to 
our people, but it is becoming evident 
that she was far from giving us the whole 
picture of the present situation in China. 
China has her own house to set in order 
and nobody else can do it for her, least 
of all any Western power. We ourselves 
also have our own house to set in order. 
Palo Alto, Calif. Wittarp Brown Tuorpe 
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B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


| Smoking is ALL pleasure—with Country 
| Doctor Pipe Mixture. Here’s why! Country 


Doctor’s extraordinary blending experience; 


| selection of the choicest tobaccos; skillfuluse 
| ofthe perfect moistening agent... all three of 


these superior advantages ¢ogether .. . defin- 
itely do away with Smoker’s B-B JEEBIES 
(Bite and Burn) which usually lurk unseen in 
ordinary tobaccos. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Fragrant-cool-and Oh so different. 


A Product 
of Philip 
Morris 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





General Detroit’s new 48-page 
Buyers’ Encyclopedia saves time, 

money, headaches on purchasing 
problems. 500 fire protection, £ 
safety, industrial, municipal, and ABM) 
other ‘‘hard-to-get’’ items. Write 
General Detroit Corp., Dept. 1-D, 

2270 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. 


Losses Now 1 Million a Day 
Production speed-up, congestion, 
large inventories, untrained em- 
ployees, shortage of manpower 
are rapidly increasing fire losses. 
Check over your property today 
and help the War effort by extin- 
guishing fires before they have 
time to spread. 

After Victory Opportunities 
for Distributors 
Later on when materials are more 
plentiful we will need many sales- 
men to fill up territory. Register 
your name and address today for 
one of these distributor openings. 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPARY 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST LIVESTOCK HOTEL 


This “‘hotel’’ is located on a thousand 
acres of choice grassland at Mont- 
gomery, Illinois, where livestock is 
pastured on its way to market. Spa- 
cious barns and pastures provide de 
luxe accommodations for as many as 
100,000 guests. Over ten million 
pounds of scientifically formulated 
feed is served each year. 

A lot of folks are under the impres- 
sion that shipping livestock is a sim- 
ple procedure of “packing them in” 


and “shooing them out” when they’ve 
reached market. Far from it. The 
main point is to see that they get to 
market in prime condition and with- 
out loss of weight. When long dis- 
tances are involved, that calls for 
regular feeding and watering, en 
route. Careful inspection of all live- 
stock is standard procedure during 
these ‘“‘hotel’’ interludes, too. There 
are even facilities for shearing sheep 
on the way to market—as many as 
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1500 can be de-wooled in a single day. 

There are many livestock ‘‘hotels”’ 
strategically located on the Burling- 
ton System—at Denver, Casper, 
Billings, Edgemont, Lincoln, Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Creston, 
St. Paul—in fact, at more than 50 
spots in 9 different states. They play 
a major part in safeguarding the 
millions of dollars’ worth of live- 
stock which moves over its lines 
every year. 
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New Plan for German Industry . . . Britain’s Argument 
For Continued Lend-Lease . . . Fewer Trade Controls? 


Henry Morgenthau’s plan for destroy- 
ing or removing much of Germany’s 
heavy industry in order to turn her 
into an essentially pastoral state now 
has been much modified by the Presi- 
dent’s committee. As modified, it calls 
for denial to Germany of some indus- 
tries that are essential to war and for 
international control of some others. 


xk ek 


U.S. and Britain still are stumped on 
the issue of demanding or of not de- 
manding large reparations from Ger- 
many, with the problem of distribut- 
ing goods received in payment of rep- 
arations as the stumbling block. Brit- 
ain may demand some raw materials 
that she could use. 


ww 


One argument about Germany’s fu- 
ture now going on among officials 
who are to help shape that future is 
whether military occupation of Ger- 
many should be for 5 years or 15 
years, or some point in between. The 
Morgenthau group holds out for a 15- 
year occupation. 


x * * 


Cordell Hull’s State Department is 
opposing, while the War Food Admin- 
istration under Marvin Jones and the 
War Production Board under J. A. 
Krug are favoring the continuance in 
postwar of: several of the combined 
boards that have served during war 
to iron out problems of international 
trade. Mr. Hull opposes anything that 
may look as if it is a step in the di- 
rection of controlled trade. 


* *& ® 


Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell lost 
out in an argument with the State De- 
partment over an idea that he had for 
settling foreign claims against U.S. 
with surplus war goods that will be 
abroad. The head of the Army Service 
Forces figured this would be a simple, 
quick and satisfactory way to clear up 
what otherwise might be a long and 
difficult process. 
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Josef Stalin apparently does not have 
the U.S. election in mind in his plan- 
ning for the future of Poland. There 
was some indication that Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill had hoped that 
an agreement could be worked out for 
announcement in time to have a possi- 
ble effect on the U. S. election, but Mr. 
Stalin refused to be hurried or to soften 
his terms greatly. 


xk * 


Oscar Cox, now general counsel of the 
Foreign Economic Administration, is 
being supported by Harry Hopkins 
for membership on the new Surplus 
Property Board. Mr. Cox would 
watch operations for the White House. 


x * * 


Leo Crowley was not pleased that his 
Foreign Economic Administration, 
which runs Lend-Lease, was by- 
passed by the White House when 
choosing a negotiator of terms for 
Phase 2 of Lend-Lease, the phase 
after German war ends. Mr. Roose- 
velt assigned this job to Henry Mor- 
genthau, Secretary of the Treasury. 


xk * 


The job of Lord Keynes, for Great 
Britain, is to sell Mr. Morgenthau on 
the idea that U.S. should continue 
large-scale Lend-Lease aid during the 
Japanese war period in order that 
Britain, like U.S., can continue to 
fight that war and still start to re- 
convert back to peacetime produc- 
tion. Without Lend-Lease aid, Brit- 
ish resources would not be sufficient 
to enable her to do all the things she 
has undertaken to do in Europe, the 
Mediterranean and the Far East. 


= *& & 


Harold Ickes is the only Cabinet 
member who has his signed, undated 
resignation on the desk of the Presi- 
dent, to take effect whenever Mr. 
Roosevelt wishes. If there is a fourth 
term, all members will be expected to 
submit their resignations, but it is 
doubtful if any will be accepted. 






Bankers and businessmen will be giy. 
en assurance that administration of 
any new world bank or world cur. 
rency stabilization plan will be placed 
in hands of conservative financiers, 
acceptable to the financial commp- 
nity, as a means of selling those plans 
to the country’s businessmen and 
bankers. 





x *k * 


Mr. Roosevelt’s real annoyance js 
with individuals and groups who fa- 
vor a world political organization, 
but who are prepared to join with 
isolationists in scuttling the plan now 
worked out on the ground that it is 
not good enough. President’s idea is 
that it is more important to get some- 
thing started that two thirds of the 
U.S. Senate will accept than to get a 
perfect organization to start with, but 
that cannot be sold to Congress. 


xk * 


The President felt it necessary, de- 
spite the problems involved, to under- 
take an active campaign for re-elec- 
tion in the closing weeks of the race. 


xk 


W. L. Batt, who has been serving a 
Deputy Administrator of WPB, still 
is in line to get the job of handling 
disposal of U.S. surplus war goods 
that are abroad when war ends. 


Fok ww 


Illness is the reason Cordell Hull has 
not gone on the air to support a fourth 
term. Among Cabinet members, Agr- 
culture Secretary Claude Wickard 
and Interior Secretary Harold Ickes 
are the only active campaigners. 





x * * 


James L. Fly, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 
plans to resign after election to take 
an executive position in the communi- 
cations industry. Paul Porter, head ol 
public relations for the Democratic 
National Committee, is scheduled to 
get the job if Mr. Fly leaves it. 
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heal gvod reason for the outstand- 
ing quality of SCHENLEY Reserve— 
fine *pre-war whiskey, skilfully blended 
with choice American grain neutral 


spirits. It’s these fine ingredients and 





blending skill that make SCHENLEY 


BY & 
BE AN Early BIRD 
pail saiiaal a SERVICE MEN Now! 
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and here vis Vhe Sunny-Morning Taste of Schenley Reserve 


Reserve the whiskey “Like Sunny 


Morning in your Glass”. Try it—soon. 


* BLENDED WHISKEY 86 proof. The straight whiskies in 
this product are 6 years or more old; 40% straight 
whiskey, 60% neutral spirits distilled from grain. 
23% straight whiskey, 6 years old. 17% straight 
whiskey, 7 years old. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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DANGER.. 
Aunt Nellie’ 


CAPT. CHARLES SHARKE} 
pilot of Pan American World” 
Airway's C. N. A.C. route, hay 
the record of 1900 hour: fying 
the life-line to China on a 
over the Himalaya Mountains 


unarmed! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N, C 











THEY RE DESPERATE FOR THIS GAS 
IN CHINA, CHARLIE. JAP INTELLIGENCE 
MUST KNOW IT TOO... THE AIR'S 
CRAWLING WITH ZEROS 


DO OUR 


BEST, CHIEF ZEROS! A FLOCK 


BULLETLL EXPLODE THIS 
CARGO FROM HERE 
TO CHINA! 


SHARKEY TO BASE. FLYING 
BLIND IN FOREST FIRE... 
AUNT NELLIE'S” ON Top! 








Le . = OD / 
What's that on the horizon? A forest = PILOT SLANG FOR JAP FLIERS 
fire?—and Sharkey spots it. A 
smoke-screen to hide in. . . but leap- 
ing flame too. Bad place to fly with 
a cargo of 100 octane gasoline. 





Into the inferno. Flying blind! Fire all 
around him. Mountain walls on each side. 
The Japs above—with itchy trigger fingers. 








First in the 
Service 


The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard is Camel. 
(BASED ON ACTUAL SALES RECORDS) 


OF 'EM. ONE TRACER 
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The Zeros start 
to dive. “I was a 
pigeon,” Sharkey 
said later. Visibility 
unlimited . . . no 
cloud-cover to hide 
in. He could not 
try to shoot it out 
with the Nips, be- 
cause the transport 
carries no guns for 
fighting back. It's 
dive—or else! And 
transports aren't 
built for diving. 

















| NEVER THOUGHT You'D 
MAKE IT, CHARLIE. TERRIFIC! 


th 


TERRIFIC ENOUGH TO 

REMIND ME | WANT A 
CIGARETTE NOW. BOY, GIVE 
i ME. A CAMEL, QUICK! 


i 


The back of his jacket isn’t just fancy decoration. 
That's a message in Chinese—very useful if he’s 
forced down—telling the natives to aid him. 





Try Camels on Your 
Own “T-ZONE” 


—that’s T for Taste and T for — 

Throat. Try Camel's mildness, — 

coolness, and kindness on your 
throat. And the full, rich flavor of i 
wonderful blend of costlier tobaccos of 


suit your ““T-Zone”’ to a T. You'll 
know —till you try them! Now? 





